phantasmagoria H 


noun 


A fantastic sequence of haphazardly associative imagery, as seen in dreams or fever. 
A constantly changing scene composed of numerous elements. 


Fantastic imagery as represented in art. 


[The American Heritage® Dictionary of the English Language, 5th Edition] 


4. A Philosophy of Emptiness and Replication 
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By Nagarjuna 


[Image created in Collaboration with ChatGpt] 


This book is dedicated to all the Dreamers 


Namo Tassa Bhagavato Arahato Sammäsambuddhassa 
Namo Tassa Bhagavato Arahato Sammasambuddhassa 
Namo Tassa Bhagavato Arahato Sammasambuddhassa 


This book is intended to be given away for free, strictly for educational and spiritual purposes. 
All artworks contained are derivatives and intended for that stated purpose, except where 
explicitly noted. 


“Information wants to be free” - Stewart Brand 
Throughout the book, there are several Buddhist Devotional Chants scattered. Such as 


May all beings being happy and secure 
May all beings have happy minds 


These devotionals stem from the book “Buddhist Suttas for Recitation: A Companion for 
Walking the Buddha's Path” By Bhante Gunarantana. They are all mostly intact, with small 
modifications having been made to change the tenses of things to reflect things that the Buddha 
did in the past tense we can all actively do in the present tense (or similarly adjusting tenses for 
more inclusivity). For example, changing 


Through compassion, he cultivates perfections, 
Through wisdom, liberated himself. 

He Penetrated all Phenonoma, 

And through compassion rescued others 


To 


Through Compassion, one cultivates perfection, 
Through Wisdom, Liberates themselves 

One Penetrates Phenomena, 

And through Compassion rescues Others. 


To better showcase the Buddha’s particular path in this day and age, and how us as individuals 
can follow it accordingly. These changes haven't been approved by the original author. 


©2024 Nagarjuna 


The text of this page is licensed under the Attribution-NonCommercial-ShareAlike 4.0 
International 


https://creativecommons.orq/licenses/by-nc-sa/4.0/ 


You are free to: 


Share — copy and redistribute the material in any medium or format 
Adapt — remix, transform, and build upon the material 


The licensor cannot revoke these freedoms as long as you follow the license 
terms. 


Under the following terms: 


Attribution — You must give appropriate credit, provide a link to the license, 


and indicate if changes were made. You may do so in any reasonable manner, 


but not in any way that suggests the licensor endorses you or your use. 


S NonCommercial — You may not use the material for commercial purposes . 


ShareAlike — If you remix, transform, or build upon the material, you must 
distribute your contributions under the same license as the original. 


No additional restrictions — You may not apply legal terms or technological 
measures that legally restrict others from doing anything the license permits. 


Notices: 


You do not have to comply with the license for elements of the material in the public 


domain or where your use is permitted by an applicable exception or limitation. 


No warranties are given. The license may not give you all ofthe permissions necessary for 
your intended use. For example, other rights such as publicity, privacy, or moral rights 


may limit how you use the material. 


Formal Licensing (at the time of wiritng) 


Attribution-NonCommercial-ShareAlike 4.0 International 


By exercising the Licensed Rights (defined below), You accept and agree to be bound by the 
terms and conditions of this Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-ShareAlike 4.0 
International Public License ("Public License"). To the extent this Public License may be 
interpreted as a contract, You are granted the Licensed Rights in consideration of Your 
acceptance of these terms and conditions, and the Licensor grants You such rights in 
consideration of benefits the Licensor receives from making the Licensed Material available 
under these terms and conditions. 


Section 1 — Definitions. 


1. 


Adapted Material means material subject to Copyright and Similar Rights that is derived 
from or based upon the Licensed Material and in which the Licensed Material is 
translated, altered, arranged, transformed, or otherwise modified in a manner requiring 
permission under the Copyright and Similar Rights held by the Licensor. For purposes of 
this Public License, where the Licensed Material is a musical work, performance, or 
sound recording, Adapted Material is always produced where the Licensed Material is 
synched in timed relation with a moving image. 


. Adapter's License means the license You apply to Your Copyright and Similar Rights in 


Your contributions to Adapted Material in accordance with the terms and conditions of 
this Public License. 
BY-NC-SA Compatible License means a license listed at 


creativecommons.org/compatiblelicenses , approved by Creative Commons as 
essentially the equivalent of this Public License. 


. Copyright and Similar Rights means copyright and/or similar rights closely related to 


copyright including, without limitation, performance, broadcast, sound recording, and Sui 
Generis Database Rights, without regard to how the rights are labeled or categorized. 
For purposes of this Public License, the rights specified in Section 2(b)(1)-(2) are not 
Copyright and Similar Rights. 

Effective Technological Measures means those measures that, in the absence of proper 
authority, may not be circumvented under laws fulfilling obligations under Article 11 of the 
WIPO Copyright Treaty adopted on December 20, 1996, and/or similar international 
agreements. 

Exceptions and Limitations means fair use, fair dealing, and/or any other exception or 
limitation to Copyright and Similar Rights that applies to Your use of the Licensed 
Material. 

License Elements means the license attributes listed in the name of a Creative 
Commons Public License. The License Elements of this Public License are Attribution, 
NonCommercial, and ShareAlike. 

Licensed Material means the artistic or literary work, database, or other material to which 
the Licensor applied this Public License. 


9. Licensed Rights means the rights granted to You subject to the terms and conditions of 
this Public License, which are limited to all Copyright and Similar Rights that apply to 
Your use of the Licensed Material and that the Licensor has authority to license. 

10. Licensor means the individual(s) or entity(ies) granting rights under this Public License. 

11. NonCommercial means not primarily intended for or directed towards commercial 
advantage or monetary compensation. For purposes of this Public License, the 
exchange of the Licensed Material for other material subject to Copyright and Similar 
Rights by digital file-sharing or similar means is NonCommercial provided there is no 
payment of monetary compensation in connection with the exchange. 

12. Share means to provide material to the public by any means or process that requires 
permission under the Licensed Rights, such as reproduction, public display, public 
performance, distribution, dissemination, communication, or importation, and to make 
material available to the public including in ways that members of the public may access 
the material from a place and at a time individually chosen by them. 

13. Sui Generis Database Rights means rights other than copyright resulting from Directive 
96/9/EC of the European Parliament and of the Council of 11 March 1996 on the legal 
protection of databases, as amended and/or succeeded, as well as other essentially 
equivalent rights anywhere in the world. 

14. You means the individual or entity exercising the Licensed Rights under this Public 
License. Your has a corresponding meaning. 


Section 2 — Scope. 


1. License grant. 

1. Subject to the terms and conditions of this Public License, the Licensor hereby 
grants You a worldwide, royalty-free, non-sublicensable, non-exclusive, 
irrevocable license to exercise the Licensed Rights in the Licensed Material to: 

1. reproduce and Share the Licensed Material, in whole or in part, for 
NonCommercial purposes only; and 

2. produce, reproduce, and Share Adapted Material for NonCommercial 
purposes only. 

2. Exceptions and Limitations . For the avoidance of doubt, where Exceptions 
and Limitations apply to Your use, this Public License does not apply, and You do 
not need to comply with its terms and conditions. 

3. Term. The term of this Public License is specified in Section 6(a) . 

4. Media and formats; technical modifications allowed . The Licensor authorizes 
You to exercise the Licensed Rights in all media and formats whether now known 
or hereafter created, and to make technical modifications necessary to do so. 
The Licensor waives and/or agrees not to assert any right or authority to forbid 
You from making technical modifications necessary to exercise the Licensed 
Rights, including technical modifications necessary to circumvent Effective 
Technological Measures. For purposes of this Public License, simply making 
modifications authorized by this Section 2(a)(4) never produces Adapted 
Material. 


5. Downstream recipients . 

1. Offer from the Licensor — Licensed Material. Every recipient of the 
Licensed Material automatically receives an offer from the Licensor to 
exercise the Licensed Rights under the terms and conditions of this Public 
License. 

2. Additional offer from the Licensor — Adapted Material . Every recipient of 
Adapted Material from You automatically receives an offer from the 
Licensor to exercise the Licensed Rights in the Adapted Material under 
the conditions of the Adapter’s License You apply. 

3. No downstream restrictions . You may not offer or impose any additional 
or different terms or conditions on, or apply any Effective Technological 
Measures to, the Licensed Material if doing so restricts exercise of the 
Licensed Rights by any recipient of the Licensed Material. 

6. No endorsement. Nothing in this Public License constitutes or may be construed 
as permission to assert or imply that You are, or that Your use of the Licensed 
Material is, connected with, or sponsored, endorsed, or granted official status by, 
the Licensor or others designated to receive attribution as provided in Section 
Aal UA. 

2. Other rights. 

1. Moral rights, such as the right of integrity, are not licensed under this Public 
License, nor are publicity, privacy, and/or other similar personality rights; 
however, to the extent possible, the Licensor waives and/or agrees not to assert 
any such rights held by the Licensor to the limited extent necessary to allow You 
to exercise the Licensed Rights, but not otherwise. 

2. Patent and trademark rights are not licensed under this Public License. 

3. To the extent possible, the Licensor waives any right to collect royalties from You 
for the exercise of the Licensed Rights, whether directly or through a collecting 
society under any voluntary or waivable statutory or compulsory licensing 
scheme. In all other cases the Licensor expressly reserves any right to collect 
such royalties, including when the Licensed Material is used other than for 
NonCommercial purposes. 


Section 3 — License Conditions. 
Your exercise of the Licensed Rights is expressly made subject to the following conditions. 


1. Attribution . 
1. If You Share the Licensed Material (including in modified form), You must: 


1. retain the following if it is supplied by the Licensor with the Licensed 
Material: 
1. identification of the creator(s) of the Licensed Material and any 
others designated to receive attribution, in any reasonable manner 
requested by the Licensor (including by pseudonym if designated); 


a copyright notice: 
a notice that refers to this Public License; 
a notice that refers to the disclaimer of warranties; 
a URI or hyperlink to the Licensed Material to the extent 
reasonably practicable; 
2. indicate if You modified the Licensed Material and retain an indication of 
any previous modifications; and 
3. indicate the Licensed Material is licensed under this Public License, and 
include the text of, or the URI or hyperlink to, this Public License. 
2. You may satisfy the conditions in Section 3(a)(1) in any reasonable manner 
based on the medium, means, and context in which You Share the Licensed 
Material. For example, it may be reasonable to satisfy the conditions by providing 
a URI or hyperlink to a resource that includes the required information. 
3. If requested by the Licensor, You must remove any of the information required by 
Section 3(a)(1)(A) to the extent reasonably practicable. 
2. ShareAlike . 
In addition to the conditions in Section 3(a) , if You Share Adapted Material You 
produce, the following conditions also apply. 


PA 


1. The Adapter's License You apply must be a Creative Commons license with the 
same License Elements, this version or later, or a BY-NC-SA Compatible 
License. 

2. You must include the text of, or the URI or hyperlink to, the Adapter's License 
You apply. You may satisfy this condition in any reasonable manner based on the 
medium, means, and context in which You Share Adapted Material. 

3. You may not offer or impose any additional or different terms or conditions on, or 
apply any Effective Technological Measures to, Adapted Material that restrict 
exercise of the rights granted under the Adapter's License You apply. 


Section 4 — Sui Generis Database Rights. 


Where the Licensed Rights include Sui Generis Database Rights that apply to Your use of the 
Licensed Material: 


1. for the avoidance of doubt, Section 2(a)(1) grants You the right to extract, reuse, 
reproduce, and Share all or a substantial portion of the contents of the database for 
NonCommercial purposes only; 

2. if You include all or a substantial portion of the database contents in a database in which 
You have Sui Generis Database Rights, then the database in which You have Sui 
Generis Database Rights (but not its individual contents) is Adapted Material, including 
for purposes of Section 3(b) ; and 

3. You must comply with the conditions in Section 3(a) if You Share all or a substantial 
portion of the contents of the database. 


For the avoidance of doubt, this Section 4 supplements and does not replace Your obligations 
under this Public License where the Licensed Rights include other Copyright and Similar Rights. 


Section 5 — Disclaimer of Warranties and Limitation of Liability. 


1. Unless otherwise separately undertaken by the Licensor, to the extent possible, 
the Licensor offers the Licensed Material as-is and as-available, and makes no 
representations or warranties of any kind concerning the Licensed Material, 
whether express, implied, statutory, or other. This includes, without limitation, 
warranties of title, merchantability, fitness for a particular purpose, 
non-infringement, absence of latent or other defects, accuracy, or the presence or 
absence of errors, whether or not known or discoverable. Where disclaimers of 
warranties are not allowed in full or in part, this disclaimer may not apply to You. 

2. To the extent possible, in no event will the Licensor be liable to You on any legal 
theory (including, without limitation, negligence) or otherwise for any direct, 
special, indirect, incidental, consequential, punitive, exemplary, or other losses, 
costs, expenses, or damages arising out of this Public License or use of the 
Licensed Material, even if the Licensor has been advised of the possibility of such 
losses, costs, expenses, or damages. Where a limitation of liability is not allowed 
in full or in part, this limitation may not apply to You. 

3. The disclaimer of warranties and limitation of liability provided above shall be interpreted 
in a manner that, to the extent possible, most closely approximates an absolute 
disclaimer and waiver of all liability. 


Section 6 — Term and Termination. 


1. This Public License applies for the term of the Copyright and Similar Rights licensed 
here. However, if You fail to comply with this Public License, then Your rights under this 
Public License terminate automatically. 

2. Where Your right to use the Licensed Material has terminated under Section 6(a), it 
reinstates: 


1. automatically as of the date the violation is cured, provided it is cured within 30 
days of Your discovery of the violation; or 
2. upon express reinstatement by the Licensor. 
3. For the avoidance of doubt, this Section 6(b) does not affect any right the Licensor may 
have to seek remedies for Your violations of this Public License. 


4. For the avoidance of doubt, the Licensor may also offer the Licensed Material under 
separate terms or conditions or stop distributing the Licensed Material at any time; 
however, doing so will not terminate this Public License. 

5. Sections 1,5,6, 7, and 8 survive termination of this Public License. 


Section 7 — Other Terms and Conditions. 


1. The Licensor shall not be bound by any additional or different terms or conditions 
communicated by You unless expressly agreed. 

2. Any arrangements, understandings, or agreements regarding the Licensed Material not 
stated herein are separate from and independent of the terms and conditions of this 
Public License. 


Section 8 — Interpretation. 


1. For the avoidance of doubt, this Public License does not, and shall not be interpreted to, 
reduce, limit, restrict, or impose conditions on any use of the Licensed Material that 
could lawfully be made without permission under this Public License. 

2. To the extent possible, if any provision of this Public License is deemed unenforceable, it 
shall be automatically reformed to the minimum extent necessary to make it enforceable. 
If the provision cannot be reformed, it shall be severed from this Public License without 
affecting the enforceability of the remaining terms and conditions. 

3. No term or condition of this Public License will be waived and no failure to comply 
consented to unless expressly agreed to by the Licensor. 

4. Nothing in this Public License constitutes or may be interpreted as a limitation upon, or 
waiver of, any privileges and immunities that apply to the Licensor or You, including from 
the legal processes of any jurisdiction or authority. 


One final thing to note about licensing. Some of the licenses Suttas cited by Access to Insight 
have been slightly expanded. There were some that older licenses that limited free printed 
copies to 50, and that has been changed. The Buddha said his teachings should be free, and | 
believe no wise monk would reproach me for the verbatim copying of the Buddha teachings, 
adding and emphasis and selecting portions that resonate with me, and trying to understand his 
teachings in my cultural context and then making that understanding freely available by more 
modern means. This license expansion was done without permission of the original authors. 
May all monks and nuns be free from suffering. 


[Image created in Collaboration with ChatGpt] 


Dwelling at Savatthi... "Monks, before my Awakening, when | was just an unawakened 
Bodhisatta, the realization came to me: 'How this world has fallen on difficulty! It is born, it ages, 
it dies, it falls away & rearises, but it does not discern the escape from this stress, from this 
aging 4 death. O when will it discern the escape from this stress, from this aging € death?" 


"Then the thought occurred to me, 'Aging & death exist when what exists? From what as a 
requisite condition is there aging & death?' From my appropriate attention there came the 
breakthrough of discernment: 'Aging & death exist when birth exists. From birth as a requisite 
condition comes aging & death." Then the thought occurred to me, ‘Birth exists when what 


exists? From what as a requisite condition comes birth?" From my appropriate attention there 
came the breakthrough of discernment: 'Birth exists when becoming exists. From becoming as a 
requisite condition comes birth... 'Name-&-form exists when what exists? From what as a 
requisite condition is there name-&-form?' From my appropriate attention there came the 
breakthrough of discernment: 'Name-&-form exists when consciousness exists. From 
consciousness as a requisite condition comes name-8-form.' Then the thought occurred to me, 
‘Consciousness exists when what exists? From what as a requisite condition comes 
consciousness?’ From my appropriate attention there came the breakthrough of discernment: 
‘Consciousness exists when name-&-form exists. From name-&-form as a requisite condition 
comes consciousness.’ 


"Then the thought occurred to me, ‘This consciousness turns back at name-&-form, and goes no 
farther. It is to this extent that there is birth, aging, death, falling away, & re-arising, i.e., from 
name-&-form as a requisite condition comes consciousness, from consciousness as a requisite 
condition comes name-&-form. From name-&-form as a requisite condition come the six sense 
media... Thus is the origination of this entire mass of stress. Origination, origination.’ Vision 
arose, clear knowing arose, discernment arose, knowledge arose, illumination arose within me 
with regard to things never heard before. 


"Then the thought occurred to me, 'Aging & death don't exist when what doesn't exist? From the 
cessation of what comes the cessation of aging & death?' From my appropriate attention there 
came the breakthrough of discernment: 'Aging & death don't exist when birth doesn't exist. From 
the cessation of birth comes the cessation of aging & death.'... 'Name-&-form doesn't exist when 
what doesn't exist? From the cessation of what comes the cessation of name-&-form?' From my 
appropriate attention there came the breakthrough of discernment: 'Name-&-form doesn't exist 
when consciousness doesn't exist. From the cessation of consciousness comes the cessation of 
name-&-form.' Then the thought occurred to me, 'Consciousness doesn't exist when what 
doesn't exist? From the cessation of what comes the cessation of consciousness?’ From my 
appropriate attention there came the breakthrough of discernment: 'Consciousness doesn't exist 
when name-&-form doesn't exist. From the cessation of name-&-form comes the cessation of 
consciousness.’ 


"The thought occurred to me, 'l have attained this path to Awakening, i.e., from the cessation of 
name-&-form comes the cessation of consciousness, from the cessation of consciousness 
comes the cessation of name-&-form. From the cessation of name-&-form comes the cessation 
of the six sense media. From the cessation of the six sense media comes the cessation of 
contact. From the cessation of contact comes the cessation of feeling. From the cessation of 
feeling comes the cessation of craving. From the cessation of craving comes the cessation of 
clinging/sustenance. From the cessation of clinging/sustenance comes the cessation of 
becoming. From the cessation of becoming comes the cessation of birth. From the cessation of 
birth, then aging & death, sorrow, lamentation, pain, distress, & despair all cease. Thus is the 
cessation of this entire mass of stress. Cessation, cessation.' Vision arose, clear knowing arose, 
discernment arose, knowledge arose, illumination arose within me with regard to things never 
heard before. 


"It is just as if a man, traveling along a wilderness track, were to see an ancient path, an ancient 
road, traveled by people of former times. He would follow it. Following it, he would see an 
ancient city, an ancient capital inhabited by people of former times, complete with parks, groves, 
& ponds, walled, delightful. He would go to address the king or the king's minister, saying, 'Sire, 
you should know that while traveling along a wilderness track | saw an ancient path... | followed 
it... | Saw an ancient city, an ancient capital... complete with parks, groves, & ponds, walled, 
delightful. Sire, rebuild that city!’ The king or king's minister would rebuild the city, so that at a 
later date the city would become powerful, rich, & well-populated, fully grown & prosperous. 


"In the same way | saw an ancient path, an ancient road, traveled by the Rightly Self-awakened 
Ones of former times. And what is that ancient path, that ancient road, traveled by the Rightly 
Self-awakened Ones of former times? Just this noble eightfold path: right view, right aspiration, 
right speech, right action, right livelihood, right effort, right mindfulness, right concentration. That 
is the ancient path, the ancient road, traveled by the Rightly Self-awakened Ones of former 
times. | followed that path. Following it, | came to direct knowledge of aging & death, direct 
knowledge of the origination of aging & death, direct knowledge of the cessation of aging & 
death, direct knowledge of the path leading to the cessation of aging & death. | followed that 
path. Following it, | came to direct knowledge of birth... becoming... clinging... craving... feeling... 
contact... the six sense media... name-&-form... consciousness, direct knowledge of the 
origination of consciousness, direct knowledge of the cessation of consciousness, direct 
knowledge of the path leading to the cessation of consciousness. | followed that path. 


"Following it, | came to direct knowledge of fabrications, direct knowledge of the origination of 
fabrications, direct knowledge of the cessation of fabrications, direct knowledge of the path 
leading to the cessation of fabrications. Knowing that directly, | have revealed it to monks, nuns, 
male lay followers & female lay followers, so that this holy life has become powerful, rich, 
detailed, well-populated, wide-spread, proclaimed among celestial & human beings." 


"Nagara Sutta: The City" (SN 12.65), translated from the Pali by Thanissaro Bhikkhu. Access to 
Insight (BCBS Edition), 30 November 2013, 
http://www.accesstoinsight.org/tipitaka/sn/sn12/sn12.065.than.html 
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Chapter 1 


The Fourth Turning of the 
Wheel 


The Fourth Turning of the Wheel 


A Free-Association Introduction to the Idea 


“| teach two things, suffering and the end of suffering” - The Buddha 
“One who sees Reality sees me (the Buddha), and one who see me sees Reality” 


Salvation is neither Supra 

Nor is it mundane 

Nor is it either (Supra or mundane) 
Nor is it both (Supra or mundane) 


"Any sufficiently advanced technology is indistinguishable from magic.” - Arthur C Clark. 


“This is it. There’s nothing to it. The answer to the problem of suffering is contained within the 
suffering itself.” 


Martin Luther believed that to obtain salvation, you needed both faith and good works. 


Come gather 'round, people, wherever you roam 

And admit that the waters around you have grown 

And accept it that soon you'll be drenched to the bone 
If your time to you is worth saving 

And you better start swimmin' or you'll sink like a stone 
For the times, they are a-changin' 


[Lyrics from Nobel Prize winner, Bob Dylan “The Times They Are a-Changin”] 


A little Zen Story 


Back when | was wondering if my dog had Buddha nature, | sought a Roshi Johusa to ask them. 
| felt like that question was tied to the idiom, “the dog that finally caught the car’, because as the 
idiom goes, the dog isn’t supposed to know what to do once he catches the car. So in my 
search for a Roshi who could tell me the answers, | asked my roommate, “What does a dog 
finally do when he catches the car he has been chasing?”, to which he gleefully responded, “he 
get’s in and drives!” 


“If | present you a better reality, will you come aboard?” - Dr. Bndr Morhanz (P.H. DDS) 


What is Mundane-Spirtuality vs Supramundane-Spirtuality? 


In Theravada Buddhism, there is this idea of “mundane” and “supramundane” paths. Supra here 
just translates to “above”, so there is a mundane/ordinary spirituality, and an “above”-ordinary 
spirituality [but perhaps instead of “above” it is best to translate Supra at “outside” here]. 


So to give more concrete examples, ordinary-spirituality, is the spirituality that we all know works 
in a day-to-day context. These are things like Love your Neighbor, feeding the hungry, helping 
the poor, healing the sick, volunteering, etc. Anything from Mr. Rogers. 


On the other hand, above/outside-spirituality is the spirituality that lives outside the ordinary 
context. These are the more mystical type activities - such as meditation, psychedelics, prayer, 
miracles, etc. In the Theravada context, the “supra-mundane” path refers to the Buddha’s 
teaching of the eight Jhanas, the four formed and four formless realms or spheres of 
consciousness. 


The Spiritual Crisis in the West 


The current Spiritual Crisis in the West can best be described as “The World is on Fire (literally), 
what are you going to do about it?” 


A great example of an instance of this, is Climate Change. The world is literally on Fire. It is 
creating massive amounts of Suffering, it affects the people, animals, plants, oceans, the whole 
Planet. What are we going to do about it? 

Another great example of this American Healthcare. We all know it’s broken. The doctor’s know 
it's not working well, the insurance providers know as well, the pharmaceutical industry knows 


it's broken, and people lose their life savings. What are we going to do about it? 


There are plenty more examples to draw from the mental health crisis, COVID, politics, the state 
of technology, etc. What are we going to do about it? 


What is Suffering? 


What is Suffering? Perhaps the best answer to this question is “I know it when | see it”. 


Another way to think about Suffering is when the actors and participants in a system aren't 
healthy, in harmony with each other, or somehow “out-of-sync” with each other. The “ecosystem” 
isn’t doing too well. 


But if you look over the “Spiritual Crisis in the West” section, is it very easy to see the suffering 
there. 


The corollary to this thought is, “What is the End of Suffering”. Which can then be described as 
thriving, aliveness, harmony, health, a thriving ecosystem, an efficient market, a 
well-oiled-machine, etc. 


How do you Overcome Suffering? 
“Getting it” 


By spending my life engaged in both Burning Man and Buddhism, I’ve come to realize some of 

the kinds of qualities that help people thrive in either environment. The simplest way to describe 
it is that sometimes you just seem to meet people who deeply “get it” for whatever their topic of 

choice is. 


The Burners | know are all good at things like starting companies, making cool art, exploring 
sexuality, philosophizing, thinking through human relationships, etc. Essentially, coming up with 
systems, tools, and processes that make life work for them - who they are as individuals. And 
they actively work to set up lives where they can actively pursue their dreams by just living their 
life. 


The deep yogi’s | know tend to “get it” at the level of the supramundane. This is stuff like 
meditation, tantric work, shamanic work, psychedelics, understanding dependent origination, 
etc. Similar to how Burners start to set up their lives to “get-it” at a deeper and deeper level, a lot 
of yogis tend to become “dharma-bums”, where they live freely going from monastery to 
monastery learning the Dharma. 


Thriving, going Deeper in Reality. 


Part of a consequence of “getting it”, is that “getting it” to some level, allows you to go deeper. 
This is because you're never really “getting it” 100% of the way 100% of the time. Since you 
never “get it” 100%, this leaves questions, and those questions lead to more answers and a 
deeper sense of “getting it”. 


To state it another way, “getting it” is really a process of becoming, where “getting it” to some 
level leads to “getting it” at a deeper level. 
[See the meditation on harm reduction/mastery] 


Well expounded is the Dhamma by the Sublime One, 
Directly visible, unaffected by time, calling one to come and see, leading onwards, 
To be realized by the wise 


“Sila, Samadhi, Panna” 


In Theravada Buddhism, the Buddha is said to have taught three kinds of training - sila, 
samadhi, and panna. Roughly translated, these words mean virtue, 
mindfulness/collectedness/paying attention, and wisdom/”getting it”. In Buddhist teachings, 
these three trainings are mutually dependent, meaning by cultivating virtuous living 
(compassion, equanimity, finding joy in the joy of others, and by loving-kindness-friendliness) 
these clear up the mind and make it more calm and collected. A mind that is calm and collected, 
in turn can see things more clearly, and a mind that can see thing more clearly can then go on to 
more clearly detect Suffering. That ability to see more Suffering, combined with a deeper level of 
“getting-it” then enables to live more virtuously. 


Through Compassion, one cultivates perfection, 
Through Wisdom, Liberates themselves 

One Penetrates Phenomena, 

And through Compassion rescues Others. 


The Cycle Of Suffering 


Just like how sila, samadhi, and panna form a virtuous cycle, where more virtue forms more 
collectedness, and more collectedness forms wisdom, and wisdom then builds virtue. However, 
there is a dark cycle as well, namely the Cycle of Suffering. 


This Cycle of Suffering should be well known to everyone. This is things like “my parents were 
traumatized, and they traumatized me.” Or getting angry at someone when they are 
angry/sad/disappointed/etc with you. This also explains a lot of the tit-for-tat warfare we see in 
the world, the endless struggle of this nation vs that nation. The basic idea is that when we are 
contracted (angry, upset, etc), that changes what we do and how we operate in that mind state, 
and if we are acting from a place of greed, hatred or delusion, we are more likely to act in a way 
that creates more Suffering. 


All actions are led by the Mind 

Mind is their master, mind is their maker 
Act or speak with a defile state of mind; 
Then Suffering follows, 

As the cart-wheel follows the foot of the ox 


How to Work with Your Demons 
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The Monks in the Forest 


A group of monks once approached the Buddha, seeking a quiet and secluded place to 
meditate. The Buddha suggested a serene forest, perfect for their retreat. The monks journeyed 
there and settled in, ready to devote themselves to their practice. 


However, the forest was inhabited by invisible spirits and deities who were displeased by the 
monks’ presence. These beings valued their privacy and tried to drive the monks away by 
creating frightening illusions, making strange noises, and filling the air with an unsettling energy. 


The monks, overwhelmed by fear and discomfort, found it impossible to concentrate on their 
meditation. They decided to leave the forest and return to the Buddha for guidance. 


The Buddha’s Solution 


When the monks explained their predicament, the Buddha listened carefully and then taught 
them the practice of Metta Bhavana—the meditation on loving-kindness. He explained: 


1. Cultivate Loving-Kindness: The monks were instructed to generate feelings of 
unconditional love and compassion in their hearts, radiating this goodwill toward 
themselves, each other, and all beings—including the spirits of the forest. 

2. Chant and Focus: The monks were to use phrases such as: 

o “May all beings be happy.” 
o “May all beings be safe.” 
o “May all beings be free from suffering.” 

3. Extend to All: The practice involved starting with themselves, extending love to people 
close to them, and gradually expanding their focus to encompass all living beings, 
without exception. 


Note: Metta is quality to cultivate over time. Sometimes it makes sense to wish ourselves Metta 
and expand that to the others gradually, sometimes it makes sense to wish other beings 
(including plants and animals) and gradually extend that loving-kindness-friendless to oneself. 
Just start where you're at, and as you cultivate Metta, just as a garden, it will grow and flourish 
in time. Metta is also not simply a meditation practice for on the cushion. You can also practice 
Metta by helping others, being nice, smiling, waving to people. Anything that is an act of 
kindness to yourself or others counts. 


The Return to the Forest 


Armed with this practice, the monks returned to the forest. They began to meditate, sincerely 
radiating loving-kindness to all beings, including the spirits. Over time, the hostile spirits were 
soothed by the monks’ warmth and compassion. The spirits grew friendly and protective of the 
monks, allowing them to meditate in peace. 


Not only did the monks overcome their fear, but they also cultivated a profound sense of 
harmony with their surroundings. Their practice flourished, and they attained deep states of 
meditation. 


All actions are led by the mind, 

Mind is their master, mind is their maker 

Act or speak with a pure state of mind; 

Then happiness follows, 

As your shadow follows you without departing 
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The Three Turnings of the Wheel 


There is an idea in Buddhism of the different turnings of the Wheel of Dharma. According to this 
idea, the wheel has turned three time (Thervada, Mayahana, and Vajrana). The original 
problem that the Buddha was trying to solve was the Suffering created by the material 
world. 


According to ChatGPT: 


“In the early days of Buddhism (around 5th-4th century BCE), the Buddha was very clear about 
the renunciation of worldly possessions, including money. Monks were meant to live by alms 
and avoid handling money, which was seen as a source of attachment and desire.” 


The Buddha, in order to help eliminate suffering in the world, started 
developing/formalizing/teaching meditation and the Dharma systematically. 


But, the general theory with the Three-Turnings, is that each turn of the wheel adds something 
to the spiritual toolbox to solve suffering. So Mayahana further developed the concept of 
Emptiness expounded by the Buddha, and Vajrana further developed the concept of Tantra 
expounded by the Buddha to the tool box. The natural question, then, is what can the West offer 
to the Buddhist spiritual quest to eliminate Suffering? 


It is easy to think of the Western-canon as things like philosophy, science, Christianity, art, 
capitalism, individualism, democracy, free-markets, psychedelics, hippies, etc. 


Go back to the start of the section and re-read the Buddha’s problem. 
A Story About Economics... 


My friend was telling me an interesting story the other day of the history of Buddhism and 
money. 


At first, the Buddha was very anti-money (monks shouldn't be able to handle it). But back then, it 
was a time when most people did subsistence farming, and so money wasn't a big thing. 


When Mayhana came around, the merchant class in India was much more established, and so 
rather than wanting to give alms in terms of food/robes/shelter (like a subsistence farmer would), 
they wanted to give money, because that's what merchants had. So Mayahana adapted, and 
said "okay money is okay, monks can handle it, and you can donate to the monastery in gold 
and silver". This factor, combined with the flourishing of Buddhism in the East, meant all the 
monasteries there wanted gold/silver, so there was huge demand in China and Japan. 


Well, what happened was the huge demand for gold and silver in the East, led to a massive 
increase in trying to increase supply in the Western Empires - and so to make up the difference 
in supply, the West invented colonialism, capitalism, went places in search of treasure (El 
Dorado...), raided, raped, and pillaged, had an Enlightenment era, etc. 


So the Thriving of Mayhana, caused problems for us. Just like, the thriving of the merchants 
caused problem for Theravada, and created Mayhana. And now we have to solve our own 


problems, with our own solutions. 


Can we build a Wonderful Reality? 


Can we stop Suffering? 


Conclusion 


In conclusion 


1. httos://www.youtube.com/watch?v=JrxI3Op4rsl 
2. Asthe supra gets cultivated in the mundane, the mundane creates the conditions for the 


supra to thrive 

3. One of the most famous metaphors for the two wings of liberation is the simile of the 
bird. The Buddha says that just as a bird cannot fly with one wing, in the same way, a 
practitioner cannot achieve liberation with only wisdom or only compassion. Both are 
necessary to make spiritual progress. 


May the Suffering be free from Suffering 
May the Fear-Struck be free from Fear 
May the Grieving be free from Greif 

So too may all Being-Be. 


From the highest realms of existence to the lowest, 
May all being arisen in these realms, 

With form and without form, 

With perception and without perception, 

Be released from all Suffering, 

And attain to Perfect Peace 


Excellent! Excellent! Excellent! 
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Buddhism and the Cyber Punk Dream 


Common Themes in Science Fiction 
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Major Themes in Science Fiction 


[Essay created in collaboration with ChatGpt] 
According to ChatGPT, the major themes in Sci-Fi are as follows 


Here’s the formatted list for easy copying and pasting into a document: 


e Biotechnology and Life Sciences 


O 


O 


Cloning 
m Creating identical genetic copies of organisms, including humans. 
Genetic Engineering 
= Modifying DNA to enhance traits, cure diseases, or create entirely new 
species. 
Cryonics 
m Preserving bodies or brains in a frozen state for future revival. 
Synthetic Biology 
m Engineering life from non-biological components or creating artificial 
organisms. 
Immortality Tech 
m Extending life indefinitely through biological or digital means. 
Bioaugmentation 
m Enhancing human abilities through biological implants or modifications. 
Resurrection Tech 
m Reviving the dead via advanced medical or technological processes. 


e Digital and Computational 


O 


O 


O 


O 


Artificial Intelligence (Al) 
m Intelligent machines, ranging from assistants to sentient beings. 
Mind Uploading 
m Transferring consciousness to a digital or virtual medium. 
Virtual Reality (VR) and Augmented Reality (AR) 
m Immersive or enhanced digital environments. 
Quantum Computing 
m Advanced computation leveraging quantum mechanics for massive data 
processing. 
Holograms 
m Realistic three-dimensional projections for communication or 
entertainment. 


e Space and Physics 


O 


O 


O 


O 


O 


Faster-Than-Light Travel (FTL) 
m Technologies like warp drives, hyperspace, or wormholes enabling faster 
space travel. 
Terraforming 
m Modifying planets to make them habitable for humans. 
Space Elevators 
m Structures connecting planets' surfaces to space for easier travel. 
Anti-Gravity Technology 
m Devices or systems countering gravity, allowing for levitation or space 
travel. 
Dyson Spheres 
= Massive structures built around stars to capture energy. 


e Weapons and Defense 


Energy Weapons 

m Lasers, plasma guns, and other advanced weaponry. 
Force Fields 

m Energy shields protecting objects or people from harm. 
Nanoweapons 

m Microscopic weapons for covert operations or biological attacks. 
Mechs and Exoskeletons 

m Piloted robots or suits enhancing physical capabilities. 


e Materials and Engineering 


O 


O 


O 


Nanotechnology 
m Microscopic machines with diverse applications, from medicine to 
construction. 
Self-Replicating Machines 
m Machines capable of creating copies of themselves for exploration or 
repair. 
Supermaterials 
m Ultra-strong or adaptive materials like graphene or adamantium. 


e Robotics and Automation 


O 


O 


O 


Humanoid Robots 

= Robots resembling humans, often used as companions or laborers. 
Swarm Robotics 

= Groups of small robots working collectively. 
Automated Cities 

m Urban areas run entirely by Al and robotics. 


e Time and Reality Manipulation 


Q 


O 


O 


Time Travel 

m Moving through time, forwards or backwards. 
Alternate Realities 

= Accessing parallel universes or branching timelines. 
Reality Hacking 

= Manipulating physical reality using advanced technology. 


e Energy and Resources 


O 


O 


O 


Unlimited Energy Sources 
m Technologies like zero-point energy or fusion power providing infinite 
energy. 
Replicators 
m Devices creating matter from energy, often used for food or tools. 
Resource Harvesting Tech 
m Mining asteroids or other celestial bodies for materials. 


e Communication and Perception 


O 


O 


Universal Translators 

m Devices enabling instant communication across languages and species. 
Telepathic Devices 

m Technology enhancing or enabling mind-to-mind communication. 


o Neural Interfaces 
m Directly connecting technology to the human brain. 
e Medicine 
o Regeneration Tech 
m Rapid healing of wounds or regrowing lost limbs. 
o Advanced Prosthetics 
m Bionic limbs or organs superior to biological ones. 
o Disease Eradication 
m Devices or techniques that can eliminate illnesses instantly. 
e Social and Ethical 
o Surveillance Tech 
m Advanced systems for tracking and monitoring individuals. 
o Social Engineering Tech 
m Tools influencing or controlling societal behavior. 
o Memory Editing 
m Altering or erasing memories for therapeutic or manipulative purposes. 


The Fire Sutta 


Thus | heard. On one occasion the Blessed One was living at Gaya, at Gayasisa, together with 
a thousand bhikkhus. There he addressed the bhikkhus. 


"Bhikkhus, all is burning. And what is the all that is burning? 


"The eye is burning, forms are burning, eye-consciousness is burning, eye-contact is burning, 
also whatever is felt as pleasant or painful or neither-painful-nor-pleasant that arises with 
eye-contact for its indispensable condition, that too is burning. Burning with what? Burning with 
the fire of lust, with the fire of hate, with the fire of delusion. | say it is burning with birth, aging 
and death, with sorrows, with lamentations, with pains, with griefs, with despairs. 


"The ear is burning, sounds are burning... 
"The nose is burning, odors are burning... 
"The tongue is burning, flavors are burning... 
"The body is burning, tangibles are burning... 


"The mind is burning, ideas are burning, mind-consciousness is burning, mind-contact is 
burning, also whatever is felt as pleasant or painful or neither-painful-nor-pleasant that arises 
with mind-contact for its indispensable condition, that too is burning. Burning with what? Burning 
with the fire of lust, with the fire of hate, with the fire of delusion. | say it is burning with birth, 
aging and death, with sorrows, with lamentations, with pains, with griefs, with despairs. 


"Bhikkhus, when a noble follower who has heard (the truth) sees thus, he finds estrangement in 
the eye, finds estrangement in forms, finds estrangement in eye-consciousness, finds 
estrangement in eye-contact, and whatever is felt as pleasant or painful or neither-painful- 
nor-pleasant that arises with eye-contact for its indispensable condition, in that too he finds 
estrangement. 


"He finds estrangement in the ear... in sounds... 
"He finds estrangement in the nose... in odors... 
"He finds estrangement in the tongue... in flavors... 
"He finds estrangement in the body... in tangibles... 


"He finds estrangement in the mind, finds estrangement in ideas, finds estrangement in 
mind-consciousness, finds estrangement in mind-contact, and whatever is felt as pleasant or 
painful or neither-painful-nor-pleasant that arises with mind-contact for its indispensable 
condition, in that too he finds estrangement. 


"When he finds estrangement, passion fades out. With the fading of passion, he is liberated. 
When liberated, there is knowledge that he is liberated. He understands: 'Birth is exhausted, the 
holy life has been lived out, what can be done is done, of this there is no more beyond." 


That is what the Blessed One said. The bhikkhus were glad, and they approved his words. 


Now during his utterance, the hearts of those thousand bhikkhus were liberated from taints 
through clinging no more. 


"Adittapariyaya Sutta: The Fire Sermon" (SN 35.28), translated from the Pali by Ñanamoli 
Thera. Access to Insight (BCBS Edition), 13 June 2010, 
http://www.accesstoinsight.org/tipitaka/sn/sn35/sn35.028.nymo.html 
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The connection between Sci-Fi and the problem of Suffering 


To understand the connection between sci-fi and Suffering, let's first discuss two of the 
frameworks that the Buddha used to understand Suffering. In Theravada Buddhism, it is said 
that the Buddha taught that the original causes of Suffering stem from birth, sickness, old age, 
and death - or as we can think of it as “being born in a body”. In addition, the Buddha taught the 
framework of the five-aggregates to explain reality. The five aggregates are 


Form 
a. The physical world, including your body and sensory input. 
Feeling-Tone 
a. This is the feeling-tone of a sensation that gives the impression that it is 
pleasant, unpleasant, or neutral. 
Perceptions 
a. Perceptions refers to the “raw sense data” of the world. This is the 
blueness of the color blue, or the sweetness of an apple. 
Actions 
a. Traditionally, actions are thought to be thoughts, speech, and physical 
actions. However, in this modern day, the set of actions that a person can 
do is massively expanded with technology. For example, | can use my 
phone to call an Uber to pick me up from my house or get Amazon to 
deliver specific items to my house. So actions in this context can be 
thought to be “anything | can do to make reality act/look/behave a certain 
way”. 
Consciousness 
a. Consciousness refers to the thing that is Aware. This is related to things 
like the concept of attention. 


As you have probably started to figure out, most of the themes found in Sci-Fi are concepts 
levered at solving the basic problem of Suffering. To pick an easy and illustrative example, the 
theme of inventing Immortality-Tech fundamentally seeks to address the problem of the suffering 
inherent in death. Why else would you want to be immortal, if there was no suffering in death? 


To illustrate this connection at a deeper level, let’s do a rough classification of the themes found 
in sci-fi by the Buddha’s world model. 


e Form/Being Born in a Body 


O 


Cloning, Genetic Engineering, Cryonics, Synthetic Biology, Immortality Tech, 
Bioaugmentation, Resurrection Tech, Exoskeletons, Terraforming, Neural 
Interfaces, Regeneration Tech, Advanced Prosthetics, Disease Eradication, 
Reality Hacking 


e Feeling-Tone 


O 


Drugs, Neural Interfaces, Reality Hacking 


e Perceptions 


O 


e Actions 


O 


Virtual Reality (VR), Augmented Reality (AR), Holograms, Neural Interfaces, 
Time Travel, Alternate Realities, Universal Translators, Reality Hacking 


Al, Augmented Reality (AR), Quantum Computing, Faster-Than-Light Travel 
(FTL), Mechs, Exoskeletons, Automated Cities, Telepathic Devices, Space 
Elevators, Neural Interfaces, Anti-Gravity Technology, Dyson Spheres, Energy 
Weapons, Force Fields, Nanoweapons, Unlimited Energy Sources, Universal 


Translators, Supermaterials, Nanotechnology, Self-Replicating Machines, 
Humanoid Robots, Swarm Robotics, Replicators, Resource Harvesting Tech, 
Surveillance Tech, Social Engineering Tech, Reality Hacking 
e Consciousness 
o Mind Uploading, Memory Editing, Neural Interfaces, Reality Hacking 
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Having drunk this Dhamma Medicine, 
You will be Ageless and beyond Death; 
Having developed and seen the Truth, 
You will be quenched, free from craving. 


Chapter 3 
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Al as Association Machines 
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"Any sufficiently advanced technology is indistinguishable from magic.” - Arthur C Clark. 


Hume and Knowledge 
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In David Hume’s An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, he explores the ways in which 
humans form knowledge and how our minds make sense of the world. One of his central 
concerns is how we come to believe things about the world, especially when direct evidence is 
not always available. To this end, he outlines several principles of human cognition that help 
explain how we make inferences and judgments. These principles include the Law of Similarity, 
Law of Contiguity, and Law of Causality. Here’s a closer look at each of these concepts in the 
context of Hume's philosophy: 


1. Law of Similarity 


The Law of Similarity suggests that when two objects or events share similarities, we tend to 
associate them with one another. In other words, if two things look or feel alike, we often 
attribute similar characteristics or qualities to them, even if they are not exactly the same. For 
Hume, this principle plays a significant role in how humans form associations and make 
inferences. 


In terms of understanding, the mind uses similarity to group experiences, which allows us to 
generalize our knowledge. For example, if we see two objects that resemble each other (such 
as two apples), we might infer that they have similar properties, even if we haven't directly 
examined them in full. The Law of Similarity underpins much of inductive reasoning, where we 
predict the future based on past experiences with similar situations or objects. 


2. Law of Contiguity 


The Law of Contiguity is the principle that events or objects that occur close together in time or 
space are often linked in the mind. This means that when we experience events or objects in 
close proximity, we are more likely to associate them with one another. For instance, if you 
always hear a bell ring just before receiving a reward, your mind will begin to associate the bell's 
sound with the forthcoming reward. 


Hume emphasizes the importance of contiguity in how we connect ideas and experiences. This 
principle helps to explain how humans form expectations. If you see someone regularly perform 
a certain action, and that action is followed by a specific result, your mind will begin to link the 
two events. This can be crucial in how we make predictions or judgments based on past 
experiences. 


3. Law of Causality 


The Law of Causality is perhaps the most significant of the three for Hume, as it directly 
addresses his skepticism about the possibility of certain knowledge. Causality refers to the 
principle that one event (the cause) leads to or produces another event (the effect). However, 
Hume is particularly interested in how humans come to understand causality, which is not 
something that can be directly observed. We never directly witness causality itself what we 
observe are merely sequences of events that appear to follow one another. 


Hume argues that causality is a mental construct rather than an inherent feature of the world. 
Our minds naturally look for patterns and sequences in the world, and when we repeatedly 
observe one event following another (for example, a person getting wet after being outside in 
the rain), we come to expect the second event whenever we see the first. This expectation is 
what we call "causality." 


Importantly, Hume challenges the idea that we can have absolute knowledge of causality. He 
argues that we can never truly know that one event causes another; we simply observe the 
constant conjunction of events (the repeated pairing of the cause and effect). Our belief in 
causality is therefore based on habit or custom rather than logical certainty. 


Probability Theory 
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The concept of probability, particularly in the context of repeated trials and the association of 
outcomes, is foundational to understanding how we quantify uncertainty and predict events in 
the world. Here's a detailed explanation of how probabilities are built up by repeated trials and 
how associations of outcomes produce the "probability of an event." 


1. Basic Definition of Probability 


Probability is a measure of the likelihood that a specific event will occur, ranging from 0 (the 
event will not occur) to 1 (the event will certainly occur). In simple terms, probability quantifies 
uncertainty, telling us how likely it is that a particular outcome will happen in a given situation. 


2. Repeated Trials and the Law of Large Numbers 
In probability theory, the idea of repeated trials is crucial. Let's break down this concept: 


e Trial: A trial refers to an individual instance of an experiment or observation. For 
example, flipping a coin, rolling a die, or drawing a card from a deck are all examples of 
trials. 

e Outcome: The result of a trial. In the case of a coin flip, the outcome might be "heads" or 
"tails." For a die roll, the outcome could be any of the six faces showing 1 to 6. 


3. Building Probability Through Repeated Trials 


When we perform an experiment with several possible outcomes (like a coin flip), we want to 
know the probability of an event (e.g., the coin landing on heads). Instead of calculating it 
purely based on theory or intuition, we can observe the outcomes by repeating the trial multiple 
times. 


For example, let's say you flip a fair coin. The theoretical probability of landing heads is 0.5 
(since there are two outcomes: heads or tails, and each is equally likely). However, to 
empirically determine this probability, you would need to conduct a large number of coin flips 
(repeated trials) and observe the results. 


e Inthe beginning, with a small number of trials (e.g., 10 flips), you might see an uneven 
distribution: perhaps 7 heads and 3 tails. This ratio doesn’t exactly match the expected 
probability of 0.5. 

e As you increase the number of trials (e.g., 100, 1000, or more), the proportion of heads 
and tails will start to approach the theoretical probability of 0.5, following the Law of 
Large Numbers. 


The Law of Large Numbers states that as the number of trials increases, the empirical 
probability (observed relative frequency) of an event will converge to its theoretical 
probability. In other words, if you repeat the coin flips enough times, the proportion of heads 
will get closer and closer to 50%. 


4. The Role of Associations and Outcomes 


Probability is often understood as the long-run relative frequency of an event occurring. The 
more trials you conduct, the more you can associate outcomes (results of each trial) with the 
likelihood of future events. This idea of association is closely tied to inductive 
reasoning—where we make predictions about future events based on past outcomes. 


For example: 


e After flipping the coin 10 times, if you get heads 7 times, you might estimate the 
probability of getting heads on the next flip as 7/10 = 0.7. This is a subjective 
probability based on the observed frequency of heads, but it will stabilize over time. 

e With more flips (e.g., 1000 flips), the relative frequency of heads might stabilize around 
0.5, and this observed value aligns with the theoretical probability (assuming a fair 
coin). 


Thus, probability is built up by the accumulation of outcomes over time, and these repeated 
trials allow us to form associations between the event (eg, heads) and its likelihood of 
occurring. This repeated association strengthens our understanding of the event's true 
probability. 


5. Empirical vs. Theoretical Probability 


e Theoretical Probability: This is the probability you would expect based on the 
underlying structure of the problem. For example, in the case of a fair die, the theoretical 
probability of rolling a 3 is 1/6 because there are six equally likely outcomes. 

e Empirical Probability: This is the probability you derive from actual observations or 
experiments. As we perform more trials, the empirical probability of an event (e.g., 


getting a 3 when rolling a die) becomes a good approximation of the theoretical 
probability. 


6. Association Producing Probability 


The repeated association of outcomes leads to a probability distribution—a function that 
shows the likelihood of different outcomes. For example, if you roll a fair die 1000 times, you 
would expect the probability of each number (1 through 6) to approach 1/6. The outcomes are 
associated with their respective probabilities through the law of large numbers, and over time, 
the frequency of outcomes stabilizes around their true probabilities. 


In summary, probabilities are built up by repeating trials and observing how often certain 
outcomes occur. These observed frequencies, when repeated over many trials, converge to the 
true underlying probabilities of events. The process of associating outcomes with these 
frequencies is what allows us to estimate and predict the likelihood of future events, forming the 
basis of statistical reasoning. 


LLMs 
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Large Language Models (LLMs), such as the one you're interacting with right now, are trained 
on massive datasets that include a vast amount of human-produced text, such as books, 
articles, websites, and other publicly available documents. These models are based on neural 
networks, specifically transformers, which excel at processing and understanding sequential 
data like text. Here's a breakdown of how LLMs work by predicting the next part of a sequence 
and relying on associations: 


1. Training on Text Data 


At their core, LLMs are trained on extensive datasets consisting of human-written text. This 
training data includes a broad range of topics, writing styles, and languages. The model doesn't 
"understand" the content in a human sense, but instead learns statistical patterns about how 
words, phrases, and sentences tend to appear and follow one another. The text that LLMs train 
on typically comes from publicly available sources, which allows the models to learn from the 
vast amount of information humans have created. 


2. Learning from Sequences 


The training process involves showing the model a sequence of words (or tokens, which can be 
whole words or smaller subword units). For example, the model might be fed the sequence: 


"The sun rises in the..." 


During training, the model learns to predict the next word in the sequence. In this case, it might 
predict the word "east", because, in the vast majority of texts in the dataset, the phrase "the sun 
rises in the east" is a common and highly probable continuation. 


The key idea is that LLMs are learning to predict what word, phrase, or sentence is most likely 
to come next based on the words that came before it. This is done at multiple levels of 
abstraction—from predicting the next word, to predicting longer sequences of words or even full 
sentences. 


3. Associations and Patterns 


The core mechanism by which LLMs work is through associative learning. The model doesn't 
"understand" the meaning of words, but it recognizes patterns and associations based on its 
training. For example: 


e Word associations: If the model sees a sequence like "cat" followed by "meow", it 
learns that these two words are often linked. 

e Contextual patterns: The model also learns to predict the next word based on larger 
contexts. For instance, in a sentence like "She went to the store to buy some...", the 
model might predict "groceries" as the next word because "groceries" is a word that 
often follows that context in many texts. 


This ability to predict based on past words is at the heart of LLMs' language generation ability. 
The model's predictions are based on patterns it learned from millions or billions of text 
sequences. 


4. Transformer Architecture and Attention Mechanism 


The underlying architecture of LLMs is typically a transformer model, which relies on a 
mechanism called attention. Attention allows the model to focus on different parts of a 
sequence when making predictions, rather than just looking at the most recent words. This 
helps the model capture long-range dependencies and relationships between words that may 
be far apart in the text. 


For example, in the sentence "The capital of France is Paris", an LLM might focus on the word 
"capital" when predicting the next word, because it's contextually related to "Paris". This 
attention mechanism allows the model to associate words with each other in a flexible, 
context-sensitive way, which is crucial for generating coherent and meaningful text. 


5. Next-Word Prediction 


During training, the model’s goal is to minimize the loss function, which is a measure of how 
far off its predictions are from the actual next word in a sequence. The model starts with random 
predictions, and through many iterations (called epochs), it adjusts its internal parameters to 
improve its accuracy. 


For example: 


e Inthe sentence "The sky is blue", the model would be trained to predict "blue" when 
given the context "The sky is...". Initially, it might predict random words, but over time, it 
learns that "blue" is statistically the most likely next word. 

e The model can then generate new text by taking a sequence of words and predicting 
what should come next based on the patterns it learned during training. 


6. Contextual Prediction 


One of the reasons LLMs are so powerful is that they don’t just predict the next word based on 
the immediate preceding word. They consider the entire context of the input, including the 
structure, style, and nuances of language. For example, the phrase "bank" could refer to a 
financial institution or the side of a river, depending on the surrounding words. The model uses 
contextual clues to decide which meaning is more likely in any given situation. 


7. Generalizing Across Texts 


Through training on such a wide range of human-produced texts, LLMs learn not only specific 
language patterns but also how concepts are related across different domains. For example, the 
model might learn to associate certain actions with specific verbs, like "running" with "fast", or 
"rain" with "wet". These learned associations allow the model to generate coherent text across a 
wide variety of topics and use cases. 


8. Generating New Text 


When you ask the model a question or prompt it to generate text, it does so by predicting the 
most likely sequence of words that follows your input. It does this iteratively: 


e |t predicts the first word or phrase, 
e Then it predicts the next word based on both the prompt and the first predicted word, 
e And it continues generating further words or sentences by repeating this process. 


This is why LLMs are able to generate text that seems meaningful and contextually relevant, 
even though they do not "understand" the meaning of the words in the human sense—they are 
just predicting the most likely next word based on patterns learned from vast amounts of human 
text. 


Conclusion 


In summary, LLMs work by training on vast amounts of human text and learning the statistical 
relationships between words, phrases, and sequences. They generate predictions about what 
comes next in a sequence based on the associations they have learned during training. This 
ability to predict the next part of a sequence, grounded in patterns and associations, allows 


them to generate coherent text and understand context, making them powerful tools for natural 
language processing. 


Man-Computer Symbiosis 


The vast majority of this essay was written by ChatGPT. A good chunk of the images in this 
book were generated by Dalle. These were all made by a collaborative process with these tools, 
by me asking ChatGPT for questions, essays, images, and then by giving feedback on where it 
could improve. Essentially, for the parts of the book that are more formulaic, | used Al. The 
handwritten parts are from my lived experience. The whole book was a collaboration between 
the two. | tried my best to be nice and polite the entire time to ChatGPT. 


thank you for all the help over the last few days 


S You're very welcome! l'm glad | could assist you. If you need anything else in the future, don't 


hesitate to reach out. Wishing you all the best! 
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Phantasmagoria - Emptiness and 
Replication 


[Essay created in collaboration with ChatGpt] 


Emptiness 


The Buddhist concept of emptiness (or Sunyata in Sanskrit) is a central idea, especially in 
Mahayana Buddhism. It refers to the idea that all things lack an inherent, independent, and 
permanent essence. In other words, nothing exists with an unchanging, self-contained identity. 
Instead, things exist in relation to other things, and their nature is interdependent and constantly 
changing. 


Here’s a breakdown of how emptiness works: 


1. 


Interdependence: Nothing exists by itself. Every phenomenon is dependent on other 
conditions to arise. This is often illustrated with the example of a flower. A flower 
appears to exist as a distinct entity, but in reality, its existence is dependent ona 
complex web of conditions: sunlight, soil, water, the seed, and countless other factors. 
Without any of these conditions, the flower would not exist. Emptiness, in this sense, 
points to the absence of a fixed, independent self in anything. 

No Fixed Essence: Emptiness also means that objects or concepts don’t have an 
inherent, unchanging essence. For example, a "cup" is simply a label we apply to a 
certain shape of clay that holds liquid, but there’s no intrinsic "cup-ness" to it. If you 
break it, or melt it, it's no longer a "cup," and the essence of "cup" is not something that 
is ever truly found within the material. Everything is mutable and constantly changing, 
meaning there is no permanent essence underlying phenomena. 


Now, in relation to "no-thing”: 


The concept of no-thing might be interpreted as the absence of any inherently existing 
things—things that exist with a fixed, unchanging nature. Emptiness suggests that what 
we perceive as real, solid, or substantial is actually just a fleeting collection of 
interconnected causes and conditions, with no permanent, self-sustained existence. 
No-thing doesn’t mean that nothing exists at all. Rather, it means that nothing exists in 
the way we normally think it does. There’s no permanent, independent "thingness" to 
anything. This understanding can free one from attachment, as we realize that even our 
own identities, experiences, and perceptions are impermanent and without fixed 
essence. 


In summary, emptiness in Buddhism reveals that the world around us, and even ourselves, are 
not fixed entities but are instead processes that depend on other factors. It’s the recognition that 


the concept of inherent, separate existence is an illusion, leading to a deeper understanding of 
the interconnectedness and impermanence of all things. Embracing emptiness helps in reducing 
attachment and suffering, as we see that nothing is solid or permanent, and everything is in a 
constant state of flux. 


“The point of [emptiness] meditation is to recognize, and by doing so to clear up some basic 
confusion about the nature of the self, and this confusion has a kind of structure. Consider by 
analogy the confusion we might have about space and time, for instance it seems possible to 
ask ‘where is space?’ but of course the concept of where is entirely dependent on the notion of 
space. Similarly, we might ask, ‘when did time begin?’ But this very intuition invokes the notion 
of time in full. There can be no beginning to time in that sense, and nothing changes when we 
graduate to the more modern notion of space-time. One simply can’t wonder at the where and 
the when of it, without stepping into it's conceptual frame. Now there is an analogy to be drawn 
to the nature of consciousness in this moment, and to sense of self, the feeling that there’s a 
subject at the center of experience doing the experiencing. You might ask the question, ‘who or 
what is experiencing my experience?’ in this moment. But every reference point for who or what 
is part of experience itself, there is no who or what apart from whatever appears. There is no 
one standing on the river bank watching the contents of consciousness flow by, there is only the 
river. You're not aware of consciousness and it’s contents, you're aware as consciousness and 
it's contents, and the sense that there is someone being aware is itself more of the 
contents. Right now, you are not having an experience from someplace outside of experience. 
You are identical to experience. Can you feel that?” - Sam Harris, Waking up App [emphasis 
mine, this quote has not been approved and is no way endorsed by the Waking up App] 


Meditation Practice: Contemplating the Emptiness of Sensations 


1. Settle into a Comfortable Position: Sit in a relaxed, upright posture, either on a 
cushion or chair. Close your eyes and take a few deep breaths to center yourself, 
bringing your awareness to the present moment. 

2. Focus on the Body: Begin by bringing attention to the body and the sensations it’s 
experiencing. You may start with a body scan, noting any areas of tension or discomfort, 
releasing tension, and gradually move your attention across the body, observing each 
sensation, trying your best. 

3. Observe Sensations Without Labels: As sensations arise—such as warmth, pressure, 
pain, or tingling—observe them without labeling them as "good" or "bad." Instead, pay 
attention to the fact that they are constantly changing. Notice how a sensation of 
discomfort, for example, may shift and fade away, only to be replaced by another 
sensation. 

4. Contemplate the Nature of Sensations: As you continue observing sensations, reflect 
on the idea that no sensation has a permanent or inherent self. Ask yourself 
questions like: 


10. 


"Where does this sensation come from?" 
"What is its true nature? Is it fixed or changing? Is it going to permanently 
satisfying me or not? Is there some way to somehow turn this sensation off or 
change it somehow?" 

o "Does this sensation exist independently, or is it a result of multiple factors (e.g., 
physical position, temperature, emotional state)?" 


. This contemplation helps you move away from seeing the sensation as a fixed "thing" 


and instead realize it is an impermanent phenomenon, dependent on various causes 
and conditions. 
Investigate the Self: Gradually, expand your focus to thoughts and emotions. Observe 
how they arise in the mind, noting that they too are fleeting and dependent on other 
conditions. Ask yourself: 

o "Where do these thoughts come from?" 

o "What is the essence of this thought?" 

o "Does this thought have an independent existence, or is it simply a mental 

construct dependent on past experiences, conditioning, and external factors?" 

This helps you recognize the emptiness of mental phenomena as well—thoughts and 
emotions don’t have a fixed, unchanging essence. 
Realize the Emptiness of All Phenomena: As you continue observing sensations, 
thoughts, and emotions, cultivate the insight that everything you experience is empty 
of a fixed, independent self. All phenomena—whether physical or mental are 
constantly changing and depend on other conditions to arise. The sense of self, or 
that you identify with, is also empty in the same way. 
Rest in the Awareness of Emptiness: After contemplating the emptiness of various 
phenomena, try to rest in a state of open awareness. Let go of all conceptual thinking 
and simply experience whatever arises in the moment without attachment. 
Closing the Practice: Gradually, begin to bring your awareness back to the body and 
the breath. Take a few deep breaths and, when you're ready, slowly open your eyes. 


Purpose of this Practice: 


The purpose of this meditation is to directly experience the impermanence, interdependence, 
and emptiness of all phenomena. By repeatedly observing how things arise, change, and fade 
away, you begin to internalize the insight that nothing exists in the way we typically 
believe—solid, permanent, and separate. This practice can help loosen attachment and reduce 
suffering because you recognize that nothing has an enduring, unchanging essence. 


Benefits: 


Reduces attachment and craving: By understanding that things (including our desires 
and experiences) are impermanent and empty, we naturally become less attached to 
them. 

Develops wisdom: Emptiness meditation fosters a deep insight into the nature of reality, 
helping us see through illusions and see things as they truly are. 


e Promotes equanimity: As we see that everything is constantly changing, we can better 
accept the flow of life without clinging to what we like or resisting what we dislike. 


This kind of practice is directly aligned with the Buddhist teachings of emptiness, helping 
practitioners understand that everything is interconnected, constantly changing, and devoid of 
inherent existence, which leads to a liberation from suffering. 


Good resources to go deeper on this topic are “Seeing that Frees” by Rob Beurbea for a more 
meditative approach, and “Nagarjuna's Madhyamaka: A Philosophical Introduction” by Jan 
Westeroff for a more academic approach. 


“The Treachery of images” (Emptiness in Art) 


The concept of "the treachery of images" originates from the famous painting by René 
Magritte, titled "The Treachery of Images" (French: La trahison des images), where an image 
of a pipe is accompanied by the phrase "Ceci n'est pas une pipe" (French for "This is not a 
pipe"). The painting highlights the idea that the image of an object is not the object itself—it is 
merely a representation, a symbol, or a mental construct, not the actual thing. 


Magritte’s work can be linked to the Buddhist idea of emptiness and the understanding that 
things are not what they appear to be—that what we think of as a "thing" is, in fact, a 
collection of perceptions, concepts, and mental labels, not an inherent, independent, and 
unchanging reality. 


Here’s how the treachery of images relates to the idea of a "thing not really being there" in 
Buddhism: 


1. Images are not the Thing Itself (Conceptual Reality vs. Ultimate Reality) 


In both Magritte’s painting and in Buddhism, our perception of things is not the thing itself. 
What we encounter through our senses is a representation or a mental construction, not an 
ultimate, unchanging essence. 


e Inthe case of the painting, the image of the pipe is just that—an image. It's a flat, 
two-dimensional depiction that we mistakenly take for the object itself. 

e In Buddhism, we similarly mistake our sensory perceptions (sights, sounds, etc.) and our 
concepts (like "I," "this," "that") as solid, real entities when, in fact, they are just transient 
experiences that arise due to various conditions. 


2. The Illusion of Fixed Identity 


Magritte’s image challenges the idea that something has a fixed identity. A pipe, in its ultimate 
nature, is not a "pipe" in a permanent sense—it is a collection of particles, atoms, and 
interactions that can change and transform. The same applies in Buddhism: we perceive a 
"tree" as a fixed, independent object, but when we look deeply, we see that it is just a transient 
combination of conditions (sunlight, soil, water, etc.) and that the "tree" is constantly changing. 


This leads us to the idea of emptiness, which teaches that nothing has an inherent, fixed 
identity. Things don’t possess an unchanging essence. Instead, they are interdependent and 
constantly shifting. What we call a "thing" is just a label, a concept, or a mental construction, and 
its true nature is empty. 


3. Perception as a Mental Construct 


In the painting, the phrase "This is not a pipe" forces us to question our assumptions about 
perception. What we see is not necessarily what is there, and what we think is real is often a 
projection of the mind. Similarly, Buddhism teaches that much of what we experience is 


conceptual—the mind generates labels, categories, and distinctions, creating the illusion of 
solidity and permanence. 


For example, when we look at an object, we mentally categorize it as "a cup," but the "cup" is 
just a mental label applied to a temporary collection of atoms, not an intrinsic, permanent entity. 
Our minds generate an image or a concept of "cup," but the actual object is fluid, impermanent, 
and empty of a fixed nature. This is what Magritte's painting indirectly points to: what we see 
(the image) is not the real thing (the pipe), but a projection of our mind. 


4. The Limitations of Language and Labels 


Both the treachery of images and the concept of emptiness highlight the limitations of 
language and labels in representing the true nature of reality. The word "pipe" is merely a 
symbol for a specific object; it’s not the object itself. Similarly, all our words and concepts about 
the world are mental constructions that obscure the true, formless nature of things. 


In Buddhism, this is why it’s often said that words cannot fully capture the nature of emptiness. 
Just as a picture of a pipe is not the pipe, a concept or label like "self," "tree," or "pain" is not the 
actual experience—these are mental shortcuts that fail to express the full, dynamic, and 
interconnected reality. 


5. The Emptiness of Objects 


The treachery of images also indirectly points to the idea that objects, like the pipe, are 
empty of inherent existence. What we see in the image is not a pipe, and similarly, what we 
think of as "real" objects are not truly what they seem. Things appear to have an independent 
existence, but in reality, they depend on many causes and conditions to exist, and their essence 
is empty. The pipe in the image is a visual representation that we interpret, but its essence is not 
the pipe itself—just as a "thing" in the world is not the "thing" it appears to be. 


Conclusion 


Magritte’s treachery of images and the Buddhist concept of emptiness both suggest that our 
perceptions and concepts mislead us into believing that things are solid, independent, and 
permanent. Both encourage us to look beyond surface appearances and realize that what we 
perceive is not the true nature of reality. In Buddhism, recognizing the emptiness of all things 
helps us see that they are interconnected and impermanent, not fixed or isolated objects. This 
understanding can lead to greater freedom, as we let go of attachment to the false solidity of the 
world and accept its fluid, interdependent nature. 


Replication 
“Art in the Age of Mechanical Reproduction” 


“Art in the Age of Mechanical Reproduction" is an essay written by the philosopher and 
cultural critic Walter Benjamin in 1935. In it, Benjamin examines how the advent of 
technologies that allow mass production—particularly photography and film—has fundamentally 
changed the way we experience art. His ideas touch on both the aesthetic and political 
implications of these changes. 


Key Concepts in the Essay: 
1. The "Aura" of Art 


Benjamin begins with the concept of the aura, which refers to the unique presence, authenticity, 
and originality of a work of art that exists in its specific time and place. The aura of a painting, 
sculpture, or any artwork, according to Benjamin, arises from its uniqueness and its history—it 
cannot be replicated, and it is tied to the specific moment in which it was created. 


For example, visiting the Mona Lisa in the Louvre is a different experience than seeing a print of 
it in a book. The physical encounter with the original gives it an "aura," which is a blend of its 
historical context, its authenticity, and the particular space it occupies. 


2. Mechanical Reproduction 


The key idea of Benjamin’s essay is that mechanical reproduction (through technologies like 
photography, film, and printing) changes our relationship to art by making it more accessible, but 
also stripping away its aura. With the ability to reproduce an image endlessly, the unique, 
original experience of an artwork is diminished. 


e Photography: Through mechanical reproduction, photography allows images to be 
reproduced and disseminated widely. The original photograph, once taken, can be 
replicated countless times, and in the process, it loses its original uniqueness. 

e Film: Film, for example, can be reproduced, shown in various locations, and 
experienced by countless viewers, whereas a painting or sculpture exists in one place 
and is experienced by only those who visit it in person. Thus, film and photography are 
no longer tied to a single place or time, making them fundamentally different from 
traditional works of art. 


3. Loss of the "Aura" and the Democratization of Art 


While the loss of the aura can be seen as diminishing the unique qualities of an artwork, 
Benjamin also argues that the ability to reproduce art on a mass scale democratizes it. No 
longer are artworks accessible only to a privileged few who can afford to see them in person. 


Instead, they can be experienced by a much larger audience, creating new possibilities for 
engagement and interpretation. 


e For example, film and photography allow people from all over the world to access 
works of art, and mass production allows for art to enter daily life in new 
ways—through advertisements, books, movies, etc. 


4. The Political Dimension 


Benjamin connects the rise of mechanical reproduction to the political implications of art. With 
the loss of the aura and the mass distribution of art, artworks become more politicized and 
exploited. In the age of mass media, art can be used to promote political agendas, commercial 
interests, and ideologies. 


e Benjamin was especially concerned with the fascist use of film in his time, where 
movies and propaganda were used to manipulate masses and serve political ends. 

e On the other hand, Benjamin also saw the potential for art to be used in progressive 
ways, particularly through film, which could be an instrument for political critique and 
transformation. For instance, the ability to reproduce art and distribute it widely could 
allow artists to engage with larger, more diverse audiences and inspire social change. 


5. The Cult Value vs. Exhibition Value 
Benjamin distinguishes between two types of value that an artwork can have: 


e Cult value: This is the value of an artwork in terms of its unique, ritualistic, or sacred 
significance. Traditional art—such as religious icons or paintings—held a cult value 
because it was rare, original, and tied to specific rituals or experiences. 

e Exhibition value: With mechanical reproduction, the value of an artwork shifts toward its 
ability to be shown to a wide audience. Art now has exhibition value, meaning its 
primary purpose is to be viewed in different settings, from galleries to cinemas to social 
media. 


As a result, the artwork becomes less about the sacred or unique experience of the original and 
more about its ability to be reproduced, shared, and consumed. 


6. Art and the Loss of "Aura" in the Modern World 


Benjamin also connects the loss of the aura to a broader cultural shift in modernity. In the 
early 20th century, there was a growing sense that the traditional, unique, and original forms of 
art could no longer serve the needs of modern society, where reproducibility, mass media, and 
technology were becoming dominant forces. 


The loss of the aura, Benjamin suggests, could lead to a shift in how we understand 
authenticity and creativity. Rather than seeing art as something with inherent, unchangeable 


value tied to its original form, we might start to understand art as a part of a larger, more 
dynamic process of creation, distribution, and interpretation. 


Conclusion: The Changing Role of Art 


In "Art in the Age of Mechanical Reproduction", Benjamin reflects on how new technologies, 
like photography and film, are changing not just the material nature of art, but its social and 
political functions. These technologies reduce the uniqueness of art (the aura), but also open 
up new ways for art to be consumed, interpreted, and even used for social and political 
purposes. 


While the loss of the aura can be seen as a loss of authenticity or originality, Benjamin also 
suggests that this shift presents opportunities for democratizing art, enabling it to reach broader 
audiences and serve as a tool for political or social change. 


In the end, Benjamin’s essay is a meditation on how technology alters our relationship with art, 
both aesthetically and politically. It raises important questions about the role of the artist, the 
commodification of art, and the way mass media can shape our perceptions and experiences of 
the world. 


“Simulation and Simulacra” 


The concepts of simulation and simulacra were most notably developed by the French 
philosopher Jean Baudrillard in his works, particularly in his book Simulacra and Simulation 
(1981). These ideas examine the relationship between reality, symbols, and society, particularly 
how we come to understand the world through representations that may no longer bear a direct 
relationship to actual reality. 


1. Simulation 


Simulation refers to the process of imitating or recreating reality through models, 
representations, or simulations. In traditional contexts, a simulation is an attempt to mirror or 
approximate reality. For example, a flight simulator aims to replicate the experience of flying an 
airplane, or a map simulates the layout of a geographical area. 


However, in Baudrillard's theory, simulation has evolved into something far more profound and 
destabilizing. Instead of merely reflecting or representing reality, simulation in the modern world 
often replaces reality entirely. In the postmodern age, simulations become so convincing and 
pervasive that we begin to live in a world that is more dominated by simulations than by actual 
lived experience. 


In this sense, simulation no longer just copies reality—it produces a new version of reality, 
creating a world where the line between the real and the artificial becomes increasingly difficult 
to distinguish. Modern media, advertising, and even social media play a large role in 


constructing these simulations, shaping our perceptions of the world based on images, stories, 
and experiences that may be entirely divorced from the real. 


2. Simulacra 


Simulacra (plural of simulacrum) are the copies or representations of things that no longer have 
a direct link to any original, real thing. Baudrillard argues that in the age of simulation, simulacra 
are not just copies of something real—they are copies that no longer refer to anything real. 
They exist on their own, in a world of their own, and become "real" in their own right. 


In other words, simulacra are representations or images that have lost their connection to any 
original reality and have become their own reality. They are hyperreal—they don’t represent 
the real anymore; they are a new version of reality that people accept as real. This process 
creates a hyperreality, where we interact with these simulacra as if they are the real thing, and 
in many cases, we may no longer be able to distinguish the "real" from the simulated. 


Four Stages of Simulacra 


Baudrillard outlines four stages of simulacra, which describe the evolution of representations in 
society: 


1. The First Stage — The faithful copy: In this stage, representations or images are a 
reflection of a profound reality. They are accurate copies of real objects, and their 
function is to reflect the real, much like traditional art or photography. 

2. The Second Stage — Perverting the real: Here, the image starts to distort the reality it 
represents. The copy is no longer an exact reflection but an exaggerated or modified 
version of reality. lt may introduce elements of illusion or exaggeration, like how 
advertisements might idealize or overstate the qualities of a product. 

3. The Third Stage — Pretending to be a real thing: In this stage, the image or simulation 
no longer makes any reference to any reality whatsoever. It’s no longer even trying 
to reflect something real. Instead, it creates its own reality. An example might be a 
virtual world in a video game, where the world exists entirely within the game and 
doesn't correspond to the real world outside of it. 

4. The Fourth Stage — The simulacrum bears no relation to any reality whatever: This 
is the most radical stage, where simulacra have completely severed ties with reality. 
The copy has become the hyperreal, a reality in and of itself. In this stage, we live in a 
world where the simulation creates its own truth, and people interact with it as though it 
is the "real" world. Media spectacles, celebrity culture, and virtual realities are examples 
of this, where the image itself becomes the reality. 


Examples of Simulation and Simulacra in Modern Life 


e Theme Parks (e.g., Disneyland): Baudrillard often uses Disneyland as an example of 
simulacra. In Disneyland, everything is carefully designed and orchestrated to create a 
world of fantasy. The simulated world of Disneyland becomes a place where people 


experience a version of reality that has no reference to the "real" world outside. People 
come to Disneyland expecting an idealized, sanitized version of life that doesn't exist in 
the real world. This is a form of hyperreality, where the experience becomes more "real" 
than reality itself. 

e Media and News: News outlets, social media, and advertisements all produce 
simulations that influence how we perceive the world. For instance, when the media 
covers an event, it often doesn’t present the full, multifaceted reality of the event, but 
rather a curated, packaged version designed to provoke a particular emotional response 
or interpretation. This produces a simulacrum of events —a version of reality that exists 
in the media and often feels more "real" than the actual event itself. 

e Celebrity Culture: Celebrities in the modern media world are often constructed 
simulacra. Their public personas, the images and stories that surround them, are so far 
removed from the "real" individuals that they have become entirely different 
entities—simulacra that are consumed by the public. The image of the celebrity becomes 
a version of reality that people relate to more than the actual person behind the image. 

e Virtual and Augmented Reality: With the rise of technologies like virtual reality (VR) 
and augmented reality (AR), we increasingly live in worlds where the line between the 
real and the simulated is blurred. A VR world is an entirely simulated experience, and 
while it may mimic real life in some ways, it operates under a different set of rules and 
does not reflect the actual world we live in. 

e Dogecoin provides a compelling example of Baudrillard’s concept of simulacra, 
illustrating how a copy can evolve into a hyperreal entity, detached from its original 
reference. Initially created as a parody of Bitcoin, Dogecoin began as a faithful 
imitation of cryptocurrency, with little inherent value or utility. Over time, it entered 
Baudrillard's second stage of simulacra, where the copy began to distort reality, 
gaining traction as a playful alternative to traditional cryptocurrencies. As its value rose, 
driven by social media hype and celebrity endorsements, Dogecoin moved into the third 
stage, where it pretended to be a legitimate financial asset, treated as real by investors 
despite its origins as a joke. By now, Dogecoin has entered Baudrillard's fourth stage, 
where it exists as a hyperreal entity—no longer tied to any original economic function 
but instead valued for its cultural and symbolic significance. It exemplifies how a 
simulacrum can create a new reality that operates independently of the original, 
becoming not just a copy of cryptocurrency but a self-sustaining symbol of internet 
culture, speculation, and collective belief. In this way, Dogecoin demonstrates the 
fluidity of meaning in an age where representations, no longer tethered to any real 
foundation, shape our understanding of value and reality itself. 


Implications of Simulation and Simulacra 


The impact of simulation and simulacra on society is profound. Baudrillard argues that in a world 
of simulacra, we lose our connection to the real and become immersed in a world of signs, 
symbols, and images that function independently from reality. People begin to experience a 
world that is hyperreal, where images and representations are no longer recognized as 
representations—they are accepted as reality itself. 


This creates a shift in how we understand truth, authenticity, and meaning. In the hyperreal 
world, the image becomes more real than the thing itself, and people often interact with 
these images as if they are the ultimate reality. This has significant cultural and political 
consequences, as the manipulation of these images (whether in media, advertising, or politics) 
can shape our desires, beliefs, and actions in ways that no longer reflect actual needs or truths, 
but instead reflect the desires of those who control the creation of these simulacra. 


Conclusion 


Simulation and simulacra challenge our traditional understanding of reality and representation. 
Baudrillard’s ideas force us to question the nature of reality in a media-saturated, 
consumer-driven society, where images, representations, and simulations often take 
precedence over the actual lived experiences they were originally meant to reflect. 


Phantasmagoria - Emptiness and Replication 


Emptiness and Replication 


In the modern world, where the lines between reality, representation, and simulation are 
increasingly blurred, two seemingly contradictory concepts—emptiness and replication—offer 
contrasting views on how we engage with the world. Emptiness, as understood in Buddhist 
philosophy, refers to the absence of inherent, independent existence in all things. It emphasizes 
the fluid, interconnected, and ever-changing nature of reality, encouraging a deep engagement 
with the present moment. On the other hand, replication, in both its artistic and technological 
forms, is often concerned with the act of copying or reproducing something that already exists, 
whether imperfectly or perfectly. Yet, as replication becomes increasingly pervasive in our digital 
and media-driven world, it takes on a life of its own, giving rise to simulacra—copies that no 
longer refer to an original, but instead become realities unto themselves. In this essay, we will 
explore how these two ideas—emptiness and replication—interact, and how replication, in a 
sense, becomes the antithesis of emptiness, while also providing a new framework for 
understanding how things can transform into their own versions of reality. 


Emptiness: Entering a Thing 


At the heart of Buddhist thought lies the concept of emptiness ($ünyatä), which asserts that no 
phenomenon exists in isolation or possesses an inherent essence. All things are interconnected 
and interdependent, and their identities are not fixed but contingent on countless conditions. In a 
world of emptiness, nothing exists in the way we typically perceive it—solid, permanent, or 
self-contained. Everything is in a constant state of flux, and even our sense of self is just a 
passing collection of thoughts, sensations, and experiences that arise and dissipate. 


In meditation practices that center on emptiness, one is encouraged to observe the 
impermanence and interdependence of phenomena, to "go into a thing" and explore its true 


nature. This approach to experiencing the world is not about external observation or copying, 
but rather about direct, experiential engagement. By stripping away labels, concepts, and 
assumptions, one can perceive the emptiness that underlies all phenomena, revealing their 
interconnected, fluid, and ever-changing nature. This kind of engagement with reality is a far cry 
from mere representation or replication—it invites a profound intimacy with the world that 
transcends superficial appearances. 


In this context, the treachery of images—as proposed by René Magritte in his famous painting 
"The Treachery of Images"—becomes a powerful metaphor for the limitations of replication. 
Magritte's image of a pipe, labeled with the words "This is not a pipe," challenges the viewer to 
recognize that representations, no matter how accurate, are not the thing itself. Similarly, 
emptiness suggests that our mental constructs, perceptions, and labels are not the essence of 
the things they describe. The "thing" is not confined to its image; it exists beyond representation, 
in a space that we can only truly access through direct experience and awareness. 


Replication: The Imperfect Copy 


In contrast to the idea of entering into a thing through direct experience, replication is an act of 
creating copies—sometimes faithful, sometimes distorted—of an original object, image, or 
concept. From the invention of photography to the rise of digital media, the ability to replicate 
has revolutionized our world. But as Walter Benjamin explores in his essay "Art in the Age of 
Mechanical Reproduction," replication, rather than preserving the original, introduces a shift in 
how we perceive and experience art. 


Benjamin contends that the rise of technologies that allow for mechanical reproduction—such 
as photography and film—diminish the "aura" of original works of art. The aura is that unique, 
authentic presence that an artwork has when encountered in person; it is tied to the work’s 
singularity, its history, and the specific time and place in which it was created. When a painting, 
for example, is reproduced on a postcard or digital screen, it loses its aura and becomes just 
another image, circulating in the world in ways that distance it from its original form. 


However, Benjamin also acknowledges that mechanical reproduction—while it strips away the 
original aura—opens up new possibilities. Art, once restricted to a select few who could 
physically visit galleries or possess rare objects, can now be experienced by anyone, anywhere. 
This democratization of art allows for new interpretations, engagements, and relationships to 
emerge, even as the original work is altered in the process. Replication, then, introduces a new 
life into the copy. It no longer simply mimics the original but begins to exist in its own right, as 
part of a broader network of meaning and experience. 


This idea mirrors Baudrillard’s concept of simulacra, in which copies or simulations no longer 
refer to any original reality. In the age of simulation, the copy becomes hyperreal, existing as a 
new reality that is no longer tied to any original object. In this way, replication ceases to be an 
act of faithful reproduction and instead becomes a process that creates new realities—realities 
that are accepted and consumed as if they were the original, even when they have no 
grounding in the real. 


Emptiness and Replication: The Opposites of Each Other 


While both emptiness and replication engage with reality in ways that break from traditional 
perceptions, they operate in fundamentally different ways. Emptiness encourages us to move 
beyond the concept of fixed, permanent things and instead experience the world in its fluid, 
interdependent, and impermanent nature. It asks us to look beyond the surface, beyond the 
labels and representations, and experience things in their raw, unmediated state. 


Replication, however, is about creating copies—about representing things in ways that, while 
they may capture certain aspects of the original, cannot embody the fullness or the essence of 
the thing itself. Even when we strive to replicate things faithfully, the very act of copying 
introduces a distance between the original and its replica. Over time, as these copies 
proliferate and evolve, they create new versions of reality, independent of the original. 


In this sense, replication is the opposite of emptiness because it is inherently external—focused 
on reproducing and preserving what already exists—while emptiness encourages a deep, 
internal, and direct engagement with the nature of things. Replication might make things more 
accessible or widespread, but it does so at the cost of losing the original essence that exists 
beyond mere representation. 


Yet, as we’ve seen with the rise of simulacra and hyperreality, replication does not simply fade 
into insignificance. Instead, it takes on a new life of its own. The replication process, particularly 
in the modern age of mass media, virtual realities, and digital environments, can create new 
forms of engagement, new cultural realities, and new social meanings. In this way, replication 
can be seen as a reality-making force, creating a world of representations that becomes more 
real than the reality it was originally meant to represent. 


It’s worth noting, loving-kindness-friendliness, compassion, finding joy in the joy other of those, 
and equanimity are all subject to this reality-making force by means of imperfect replication 
causing countless copies which breathe new life into them countless times. 


“Where there is no love, put love -- and you will find love.” St John of the Cross 


Conclusion: The Interplay Between Emptiness and Replication 


Emptiness and replication are two powerful concepts that shape how we relate to the world 
around us. While emptiness encourages a direct, experiential understanding of the 
interconnected, impermanent nature of things, replication creates a world of copies—imperfect 
imitations that take on a life of their own, transforming our perceptions and experiences. In a 
sense, while emptiness allows us to "go into a thing” and experience its true nature, replication 
pulls us away from that nature and towards an ever-expanding world of simulations and 
simulacra. Both concepts, however, offer profound insights into how we engage with reality, and 
they remind us that the world we experience is never static, never fixed, but always in motion, 
always subject to transformation. Whether through the lens of emptiness or the proliferation of 


simulacra, the process of understanding the world becomes an evolving, dynamic interaction 
between the real and the represented, the original and the copied. 


“Art in the Age of Mechanical Reproduction is Treacherous” 


(Roughly translated, the french “Ceci n'est pas une pipe. Ou ... c'est le cas?” means “This is not 
a pipe.. Or is it?”) 


It’s worth reiterating, loving-kindness-friendliness, compassion, finding joy in the joy other of 
those, and equanimity are all subject to this reality-making force by means of imperfect 
replication causing countless copies which breathe new life into them countless times. 


“Where there is no love, put love -- and you will find love.” St John of the Cross 


Discourse On Loving-Friendliness 


One skilled in good, wishing to attain 
That state of peace, should act thus: 
One should be able, straight, upright 
Obedient, gentle, and humble 


One should be content, easy to support 
With few duties, living lightly 

Controlled in sense, discreet, 

Not impudent, unattached to families 
One should not do any slight wrong 
Which the wise might censure 

May all beings being happy and secure 
May all beings have happy minds 


Whatever living beings there may be, 
Without exception: weak or strong, 

Long or large, medium, short, subtle or gross 
Visible or invisible 

Living near or far, 

Born or coming to birth - 

May all beings have happy minds. 


Let no one deceive another, 

Nor despise anyone anywhere. 
Neither from anger nor ill will 

Should anyone wish harm to another 


As a mother would risk her own life 
To protect her only child 
Even so towards all living beings, 


One should cultivate a boundless heart. 


One should cultivate for all the world 

A heart of boundless loving-friendliness 
Above, below, and all around 

Unobstructed, without hatred or resentment. 


Whether standing, walking sitting, 
Laying down or wherever, awake, 
One should develop this mindfulness 
This is called divinely dwelling here. 


Not falling into erroneous views, 

But virtuous and endowed with vision, 
Removing desire for sensual pleasures, 
One comes never again to birth in the womb 


By the power of this truth, 
May we always have well-being 


By the power of this truth, 
May we always have well-being 


By the power of this truth, 
May we always have well-being 


[“Buddhist Suttas for Recitation: A Companion for Walking the Buddha's Path” By Bhante 
Gunarantana] 


Chapter 5 


Metaphysics and 
Cosmology 


Metaphysics and Cosmology 


Dependent Origination is said to be the heart of the Buddha’s teaching. That being said, it is 
fundamentally one of his teaching that is hardest to grasp and understand. In Theravada 
Buddhism, there is a story about an interaction between the Buddha, and his chief disciple 
Sariputta. 


[Dialog created in collaboration with ChatGpt] 


Sariputta expresses his confidence in understanding dependent origination, stating, "I 
understand dependent origination." 


"Do not say so, Sariputta. Dependent origination is deep and profound in meaning, and it 
appears deep. It is because of not understanding and not penetrating this Dhamma that this 
generation is like a tangled skein, like a bird's nest, like a thicket of reeds, and does not escape 
from suffering, from birth, aging, and death." 


So, while | cannot explain to you Dependent Origination, I’m no Sariputta by a long shot, here 
are some suttas to help you understand. 


Mahatanhasankhaya Sutta: The Greater Craving-Destruction 
Discourse 


| have heard that on one occasion the Blessed One was staying in SävatthT, at Jeta's Grove, 
Anathapindika's park. Now on that occasion this pernicious viewpoint (ditthigata) had arisen in 
the monk Sati the Fisherman's Son: "As | understand the Dhamma taught by the Blessed One, it 
is just this consciousness that runs and wanders on [from birth to birth], not another." A large 
number of monks heard, "They say that this pernicious viewpoint has arisen in the monk Sati 
the Fisherman's Son: 'As | understand the Dhamma taught by the Blessed One, it is just this 
consciousness that runs and wanders on [from birth to birth], not another." So they went to the 
monk Sati the Fisherman's Son and on arrival said to him, "Is it true, friend Sati, that this 
pernicious viewpoint has arisen in you — 'As | understand the Dhamma taught by the Blessed 
One, it is just this consciousness that runs and wanders on, not another'?" 


"Exactly so, friends. | understand the Dhamma taught by the Blessed One such that it is just this 
consciousness that runs and wanders on, not another." 


Then those monks, desiring to pry the monk Sati the Fisherman's Son away from that pernicious 
viewpoint, quizzed him back & forth and rebuked him, saying, "Don't say that, friend Sati. Don't 
slander the Blessed One, for it is not good to slander the Blessed One. The Blessed One would 


not say anything like that. In many ways, friend, the Blessed One has said of dependently 
co-arisen consciousness, ‘Apart from a requisite condition, there is no coming-into-play of 
consciousness." And yet even though he was quizzed back & forth and rebuked by those 
monks, the monk Sati the Fisherman's Son, through stubbornness and attachment to that very 
same pernicious viewpoint, continued to insist, "Exactly so, friends. | understand the Dhamma 
taught by the Blessed One such that it is just this consciousness that runs and wanders on, not 
another." 


So when the monks were unable to pry the monk Sati the Fisherman's Son away from that 
pernicious viewpoint, they went to the Blessed One and on arrival, having bowed down to him, 
sat to one side. As they were sitting there, they [told him what had happened]. 


So the Blessed One told a certain monk, "Come, monk. In my name, call the monk Sati the 
Fisherman's Son, saying, "The Teacher calls you, friend Gan " 


"As you say, lord," the monk answered and, having gone to the monk Sati the Fisherman's Son, 
on arrival he said, "The Teacher calls you, friend Sati." 


"As you say, friend," the monk Sati the Fisherman's Son replied. Then he went to the Blessed 
One and, on arrival, having bowed down to him, sat to one side. As he was sitting there, the 
Blessed One said to him, "Is it true, Sati, that this pernicious view has arisen in you — ‘As | 
understand the Dhamma taught by the Blessed One, it is just this consciousness that runs and 
wanders on, not another'?" 


"Exactly so, lord. As | understand the Dnamma taught by the Blessed One, it is just this 
consciousness that runs and wanders on, not another." 


"Which consciousness, Sati, is that?" 


"This speaker, this knower, lord, that is sensitive here & there to the ripening of good & evil 
actions." 


"And to whom, worthless man, do you understand me to have taught the Dhamma like that? 
Haven't |, in many ways, said of dependently co-arisen consciousness, ‘Apart from a requisite 
condition, there is no coming-into-play of consciousness'? But you, through your own poor 
grasp, not only slander us but also dig yourself up [by the root] and produce much demerit for 
yourself. That will lead to your long-term harm & suffering." 


Then the Blessed One said to the monks, "What do you think, monks? Is this monk Sati, the 
Fisherman's Son, even warm in this Dhamma & Vinaya?" 


"How could he be, lord? No, lord." 


When this was said, the monk Sati, the Fisherman's Son, sat silent, abashed, his shoulders 
drooping, his head down, brooding, at a loss for words. 


Then the Blessed One, seeing that the monk Sati, the Fisherman's Son, was sitting silent, 
abashed, his shoulders drooping, his head down, brooding, at a loss for words, said to him, 
"Worthless man, you will be recognized for your own pernicious viewpoint. | will cross-question 
the monks on this matter." 


Then the Blessed One addressed the monks, "Monks, do you too understand the Dhamma as 
taught by me in the same way that the monk Sati, the Fisherman's Son, does when, through his 
own poor grasp [of the Dhamma], he not only slanders us but also digs himself up [by the root] 
and produces much demerit for himself?" 


"No, lord, for in many ways the Blessed One has said of dependently co-arisen consciousness, 
‘Apart from a requisite condition, there is no coming-into-play of consciousness." 


"It's good, monks, that you understand the Dhamma taught by me in this way, for in many ways | 
have said of dependently co-arisen consciousness, 'Apart from a requisite condition, there is no 
coming-into-play of consciousness.’ But this monk Sati, the Fisherman's Son, through his 
own poor grasp [of the Dhamma], has not only slandered us but has also dug himself up 
[by the root], producing much demerit for himself. That will lead to this worthless man's 
long-term harm & suffering. 


"Mahatanhasankhaya Sutta: The Greater Craving-Destruction Discourse" (MN 38), translated 
from the Pali by Thanissaro Bhikkhu. Access to Insight (BCBS Edition), 30 November 2013, 


http://www.accesstoinsight.org/tipitaka/mn/mn.038.than.html [emphasis mine] 


Lokayatika Sutta: The Cosmologist 
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Staying at Savatthi. Then a brahman cosmologist went to the Blessed One and, on arrival, 
exchanged courteous greetings with him. After an exchange of friendly greetings & courtesies, 
he sat to one side. As he was sitting there, he said to the Blessed One, "Now, then, Master 
Gotama, does everything exist?" 


"Everything exists' is the senior form of cosmology, brahman." 


"Then, Master Gotama, does everything not exist?" 


"Everything does not exist’ is the second form of cosmology, brahman." 
"Then is everything a Oneness?" 

“Everything is a Oneness' is the third form of cosmology, brahman." 
"Then is everything a Manyness?" 


"Everything is a Manyness' is the fourth form of cosmology, brahman. Avoiding these two 
extremes, the Tathagata teaches the Dhamma via the middle: From ignorance as a requisite 
condition come fabrications. From fabrications as a requisite condition comes consciousness. 
From consciousness as a requisite condition comes name-&-form. From name-&-form as a 
requisite condition come the six sense media. From the six sense media as a requisite condition 
comes contact. From contact as a requisite condition comes feeling. From feeling as a requisite 
condition comes craving. From craving as a requisite condition comes clinging/sustenance. 
From clinging/sustenance as a requisite condition comes becoming. From becoming as a 
requisite condition comes birth. From birth as a requisite condition, then aging & death, sorrow, 
lamentation, pain, distress, & despair come into play. Such is the origination of this entire mass 
of stress & suffering. 


"Now from the remainderless fading & cessation of that very ignorance comes the cessation of 
fabrications. From the cessation of fabrications comes the cessation of consciousness. From the 
cessation of consciousness comes the cessation of name-&-form. From the cessation of 
name-&-form comes the cessation of the six sense media. From the cessation of the six sense 
media comes the cessation of contact. From the cessation of contact comes the cessation of 
feeling. From the cessation of feeling comes the cessation of craving. From the cessation of 
craving comes the cessation of clinging/sustenance. From the cessation of clinging/sustenance 
comes the cessation of becoming. From the cessation of becoming comes the cessation of 
birth. From the cessation of birth, then aging & death, sorrow, lamentation, pain, distress, & 
despair all cease. Such is the cessation of this entire mass of stress & suffering." 


"Magnificent, Master Gotama! Magnificent! Just as if he were to place upright what was 
overturned, to reveal what was hidden, to show the way to one who was lost, or to carry a lamp 
into the dark so that those with eyes could see forms, in the same way has Master Gotama — 
through many lines of reasoning — made the Dhamma clear. | go to Master Gotama for refuge, 
to the Dhamma, and to the Sangha of monks. May Master Gotama remember me as a lay 
follower who has gone to him for refuge, from this day forward, for life." 


"Lokayatika Sutta: The Cosmologist" (SN 12.48), translated from the Pali by Thanissaro 
Bhikkhu. Access to Insight (BCBS Edition), 30 November 2013, 


http://www.accesstoinsight.org/tipitaka/sn/sn12/sn12.048.than.html 


Acela Sutta: Naked Kassapa 


[At Veluvana the wanderer Acela-Kassapa (Naked Kassapa) questioned the Buddha:] 
"Well now, good Gotama, is suffering caused by oneself?" 

"No indeed, Kassapa," said the Blessed One. 

"Well then, good Gotama, is one's suffering caused by another?" 

"No indeed, Kassapa." 

"Well then, good Gotama, is suffering caused by both oneself and another?" 

"No indeed, Kassapa." 


"Well then, good Gotama, this suffering which is caused neither by oneself nor by another, is it 
the result of chance?" 


"No indeed, Kassapa." 

"Well then, good Gotama, is suffering non-existent?" 

"No Kassapa: suffering is not non-existent. Suffering exists." 

"Then the good Gotama neither knows nor sees suffering." 

"No, Kassapa, it is not that | neither know nor see suffering: | know suffering, | see suffering." 


"Well now, good Gotama, when | asked you, ‘Is suffering caused by oneself?' you answered No 
indeed" [and so on for all the other questions.] Would the Lord, the Blessed One expound 
suffering to me! Would the Lord, the Blessed One teach me about suffering!" 


"He who performs the act also experiences [the result]' — what you, Kassapa, first called 
‘suffering caused by oneself' — this amounts to the Eternalist theory. 'One person performs the 
act, another experiences,' — which to the person affected seems like "suffering caused by 
another" — this amounts to the Annihilationist theory. Avoiding both extremes, Kassapa, the 
Tathaagata teaches a doctrine of the middle: Conditioned by ignorance are the (Kamma-) 
formations... so there comes about the cessation of this entire mass of suffering." 


[Kassapa is converted and eventually becomes an Arahant.] 


"Acela Sutta: Naked Kassapa" (SN 12.17), translated from the Pali by Maurice O'Connell 
Walshe. Access to Insight (BCBS Edition), 30 November 2013, 


http://www. .accesstoinsight.orq/tipitaka/sn/sn12/sn12.017x.wIsh.html [emphasis mine] 


Kaccaayanagotto Sutta: Kaccaayana 
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"The world in general, Kaccaayana, inclines to two views, to existence or to non-existence. But 
for him who, with the highest wisdom, sees the uprising of the world as it really is, 
‘non-existence of the world' does not apply, and for him who, with highest wisdom, sees the 
passing away of the world as it really is, ‘existence of the world' does not apply. 


"The world in general, Kaccaayana, grasps after systems and is imprisoned by dogmas. 
But he does not go along with that system-grasping, that mental obstinacy and dogmatic 


bias, does not grasp at it, does not affirm: "This is my self." He knows without doubt or 
hesitation that whatever arises is merely dukkha that what passes away is merely dukkha 
and such knowledge is his own, not depending on anyone else. This, Kaccaayana, is 
what constitutes right view. 


"Everything exists,’ this is one extreme [view]; ‘nothing exists,’ this is the other extreme. 
Avoiding both extremes the Tathaagata teaches a doctrine of the middle: Conditioned by 
ignorance are the formations... So there comes about the arising of this entire mass of suffering. 
But from the complete fading away and cessation of ignorance there comes the cessation of the 
formations, from the cessation of the formations comes the cessation of consciousness... So 
there comes about the complete cessation of this entire mass of suffering." 


"Kaccaayanagotto Sutta: Kaccaayana" (SN 12.15), translated from the Pali by Maurice 
O'Connell Walshe. Access to Insight (BCBS Edition), 30 November 2013, 


http://www.accesstoinsight.org/tipitaka/sn/sn12/sn12.015.wish.html [emphasis, mine] 


Mahaa Sakyamuni Gotamo Sutta: Gotama the Great Sage of the 
Sakya 
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"Monks, [likewise] before | attained supreme Enlightenment, while | was still a Bodhisatta, the 
thought occurred to me: 'This world, alas, has fallen into sore distress. There is being born, 
growing old, dying, passing over and being reborn. But from all this suffering, from decay and 
death, no way of release is apparent. Surely there must be some way of release 
discoverable from this suffering, this decay-and-death.' 


"Then, monks, this thought occurred to me "What being present does decay-and-death 
come to be? What conditions decay-and-death?" Then, monks, as | considered this 


thoroughly, the insight and comprehension dawned on me: 'Birth being present, 
death-and-decay comes to be; decay-and-death is conditioned by birth.’ Then the thought 
occurred to me: 'What being present does birth come to be? What conditions birth?... 
becoming... grasping... craving... feeling... contact... the six sense-bases... name-form... 
consciousness... (kamma-) formations?...' Then, as | considered this thoroughly, the insight and 
comprehension dawned on me: ‘Ignorance being present the formations come to be; the 
formations are conditioned by ignorance." And so we have it like this: ‘Conditioned by ignorance 
are the formations, conditioned by the formations is consciousness... So there comes about the 
arising of this entire mass of suffering.’ 


“Arising, arising!’ — At this thought, monks, there arose in me, concerning things unheard of 
before, vision, knowledge, understanding, light. 


"Then, monks, the thought occurred to me: "By the absence of what does decay-and-death 
not come to be?" Then, monks, as | considered this thoroughly, the insight and comprehension 
dawned on me: ‘In the absence of birth, decay-and-death does not come to be; from the ceasing 
of birth comes the ceasing of decay-and-death... becoming... grasping... craving... feeling... 
contact... the six sense-bases... name-form... consciousness... the formations... by the ceasing 
of ignorance comes the ceasing of the formations... So comes about the cessation of this entire 
mass of suffering.’ 


"Cessation, cessation!" — At this thought, monks, there arose in me, concerning things unheard 
of before, vision, knowledge, understanding, light." 


"Mahaa Sakyamuni Gotamo Sutta: Gotama the Great Sage of the Sakya" (SN 12.10), translated 
from the Pali by Maurice O'Connell Walshe. Access to Insight (BCBS Edition), 30 November 


2013, http://www.accesstoinsight.org/tipitaka/sn/sn12/sn12.010.wish.html [emphasis mine] 


Cula-Malunkyovada Sutta 
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| have heard that on one occasion the Blessed One was staying near Savatthi at Jeta's Grove, 
Anathapindika's monastery. Then, as Ven. Malunkyaputta was alone in seclusion, this train of 
thought arose in his awareness: "These positions that are undeclared, set aside, discarded by 
the Blessed One — "The cosmos is eternal,’ "The cosmos is not eternal,’ "The cosmos is finite,’ 
The cosmos is infinite,’ "The soul & the body are the same,' "The soul is one thing and the body 
another,’ ‘After death a Tathagata exists,’ "After death a Tathagata does not exist,’ "After death a 
Tathagata both exists 8 does not exist,’ ‘After death a Tathagata neither exists nor does not 


exist — | don't approve, | don't accept that the Blessed One has not declared them to me. I'll go 
ask the Blessed One about this matter. If he declares to me that "The cosmos is eternal,’ that 
"The cosmos is not eternal,’ that "The cosmos is finite,’ that "The cosmos is infinite,’ that "The 
soul & the body are the same,’ that 'The soul is one thing and the body another,’ that 'After death 
a Tathagata exists,' that ‘After death a Tathagata does not exist," that After death a Tathagata 
both exists & does not exist,’ or that 'After death a Tathagata neither exists nor does not exist,’ 
then | will live the holy life under him. If he does not declare to me that "The cosmos is eternal,’... 
or that After death a Tathagata neither exists nor does not exist," then | will renounce the 
training and return to the lower life." 


Then, when it was evening, Ven. Malunkyaputta arose from seclusion and went to the Blessed 
One. On arrival, having bowed down, he sat to one side. As he was sitting there he said to the 
Blessed One, "Lord, just now, as | was alone in seclusion, this train of thought arose in my 
awareness: "These positions that are undeclared, set aside, discarded by the Blessed One... | 
don't approve, | don't accept that the Blessed One has not declared them to me. I'll go ask the 
Blessed One about this matter. If he declares to me that "The cosmos is eternal,"... or that "After 
death a Tathagata neither exists nor does not exist," then | will live the holy life under him. If he 
does not declare to me that "The cosmos is eternal,"... or that "After death a Tathagata neither 
exists nor does not exist," then | will renounce the training and return to the lower life.’ 


"Lord, if the Blessed One knows that "The cosmos is eternal,’ then may he declare to me that 
‘The cosmos is eternal.’ If he knows that "The cosmos is not eternal,’ then may he declare to me 
that "The cosmos is not eternal.’ But if he doesn't know or see whether the cosmos is eternal or 
not eternal, then, in one who is unknowing & unseeing, the straightforward thing is to admit, 'I 
don't know. | don't see! If he doesn't know or see whether after death a Tathagata exists... 
does not exist... both exists & does not exist... neither exists nor does not exist," then, in one 
who is unknowing 8 unseeing, the straightforward thing is to admit, 'I don't know. | don't see." 


"Malunkyaputta, did | ever say to you, 'Come, Malunkyaputta, live the holy life under me, and | 
will declare to you that "The cosmos is eternal,’ or "The cosmos is not eternal,’ or "The cosmos is 
finite,’ or "The cosmos is infinite,’ or "The soul & the body are the same,’ or 'The soul is one thing 
and the body another,’ or After death a Tathagata exists," or 'After death a Tathagata does not 
exist," or After death a Tathagata both exists & does not exist," or After death a Tathagata 
neither exists nor does not exist'?" 


"No, lord." 


"And did you ever say to me, 'Lord, | will live the holy life under the Blessed One and [in return] 
he will declare to me that "The cosmos is eternal,’ or "The cosmos is not eternal,’ or "The cosmos 
is finite,’ or "The cosmos is infinite,’ or "The soul & the body are the same,’ or "The soul is one 
thing and the body another,’ or ‘After death a Tathagata exists,’ or ‘After death a Tathagata does 
not exist,’ or After death a Tathagata both exists & does not exist,’ or After death a Tathagata 
neither exists nor does not exist'?" 


"No, lord." 


"Then that being the case, foolish man, who are you to be claiming grievances/making demands 
of anyone? 


"Malunkyaputta, if anyone were to say, '| won't live the holy life under the Blessed One as long 
as he does not declare to me that "The cosmos is eternal,"... or that "After death a Tathagata 
neither exists nor does not exist," the man would die and those things would still remain 
undeclared by the Tathagata. 


"It's just as if a man were wounded with an arrow thickly smeared with poison. His 
friends & companions, kinsmen & relatives would provide him with a surgeon, and the 
man would say, 'I won't have this arrow removed until | know whether the man who 
wounded me was a noble warrior, a brahman, a merchant, or a worker.' He would say, ‘l 
won't have this arrow removed until | know the given name & clan name of the man who 
wounded me... until | know whether he was tall, medium, or short... until | know whether 
he was dark, ruddy-brown, or golden-colored... until | know his home village, town, or 
city... until | know whether the bow with which I was wounded was a long bow or a 
crossbow... until | know whether the bowstring with which | was wounded was fiber, 
bamboo threads, sinew, hemp, or bark... until | know whether the shaft with which I was 
wounded was wild or cultivated... until | know whether the feathers of the shaft with 
which | was wounded were those of a vulture, a stork, a hawk, a peacock, or another 
bird... until | know whether the shaft with which | was wounded was bound with the sinew 
of an ox, a water buffalo, a langur, or a monkey." He would say, 'I won't have this arrow 
removed until | know whether the shaft with which | was wounded was that of a common 
arrow, a curved arrow, a barbed, a calf-toothed, or an oleander arrow." The man would die 
and those things would still remain unknown to him. 


"In the same way, if anyone were to say, 'I won't live the holy life under the Blessed One as long 
as he does not declare to me that "The cosmos is eternal,'... or that ‘After death a Tathagata 
neither exists nor does not exist," the man would die and those things would still remain 
undeclared by the Tathagata. 


"Malunkyaputta, it's not the case that when there is the view, "The cosmos is eternal,’ there is 
the living of the holy life. And it's not the case that when there is the view, "The cosmos is not 
eternal,’ there is the living of the holy life. When there is the view, "The cosmos is eternal,’ and 
when there is the view, "The cosmos is not eternal,’ there is still the birth, there is the aging, 
there is the death, there is the sorrow, lamentation, pain, despair, & distress whose destruction | 
make known right in the here & now. 


"It's not the case that when there is the view, "The cosmos is finite,’ there is the living of the holy 
life. And it's not the case that when there is the view, "The cosmos is infinite,’ there is the living 
of the holy life. When there is the view, "The cosmos is finite," and when there is the view, "The 
cosmos is infinite,’ there is still the birth, there is the aging, there is the death, there is the 
sorrow, lamentation, pain, despair, & distress whose destruction | make known right in the here 
& now. 


"It's not the case that when there is the view, "The soul & the body are the same,’ there is the 
living of the holy life. And it's not the case that when there is the view, "The soul is one thing and 
the body another,’ there is the living of the holy life. When there is the view, "The soul & the body 
are the same,’ and when there is the view, "The soul is one thing and the body another,’ there is 
still the birth, there is the aging, there is the death, there is the sorrow, lamentation, pain, 
despair, & distress whose destruction | make known right in the here & now. 


"It's not the case that when there is the view, After death a Tathagata exists," there is the living 
of the holy life. And it's not the case that when there is the view, 'After death a Tathagata does 
not exist,’ there is the living of the holy life. And it's not the case that when there is the view, 
‘After death a Tathagata both exists & does not exist, there is the living of the holy life. And it's 
not the case that when there is the view, 'After death a Tathagata neither exists nor does not 
exist’ there is the living of the holy life. When there is the view, 'After death a Tathagata exists’... 
‘After death a Tathagata does not exist’... After death a Tathagata both exists & does not exist’... 
‘After death a Tathagata neither exists nor does not exist," there is still the birth, there is the 
aging, there is the death, there is the sorrow, lamentation, pain, despair, & distress whose 
destruction | make known right in the here & now. 


"So, Malunkyaputta, remember what is undeclared by me as undeclared, and what is declared 
by me as declared. And what is undeclared by me? 'The cosmos is eternal,’ is undeclared by 
me. "The cosmos is not eternal,’ is undeclared by me. "The cosmos is finite’... "The cosmos is 
infinite’... "The soul & the body are the same’... "The soul is one thing and the body another"... 
‘After death a Tathagata exists’... ‘After death a Tathagata does not exist’... ‘After death a 
Tathagata both exists & does not exist’... ‘After death a Tathagata neither exists nor does not 
exist," is undeclared by me. 


"And why are they undeclared by me? Because they are not connected with the goal, are 
not fundamental to the holy life. They do not lead to disenchantment, dispassion, 
cessation, calming, direct knowledge, self-awakening, Unbinding. That's why they are 
undeclared by me. 


"And what is declared by me? ‘This is stress,’ is declared by me. "This is the origination 
of stress,’ is declared by me. "This is the cessation of stress," is declared by me. "This is 
the path of practice leading to the cessation of stress," is declared by me. And why are 
they declared by me? Because they are connected with the goal, are fundamental to the 
holy life. They lead to disenchantment, dispassion, cessation, calming, direct knowledge, 
self-awakening, Unbinding. That's why they are declared by me. 


"So, Malunkyaputta, remember what is undeclared by me as undeclared, and what is 
declared by me as declared." 


That is what the Blessed One said. Gratified, Ven. Malunkyaputta delighted in the Blessed 
One's words. 


"Cula-Malunkyovada Sutta: The Shorter Instructions to Malunkya" (MN 63), translated from the 
Pali by Thanissaro Bhikkhu. Access to Insight (BCBS Edition), 30 November 2013, 
http://www.accesstoinsight.org/tipitaka/mn/mn.063.than.html [emphasis mine] 


Alagaddupama Sutta: The Water-Snake Simile 
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"Monks, there is the case where some worthless men study the Dhamma: dialogues, narratives 
of mixed prose and verse, explanations, verses, spontaneous exclamations, quotations, birth 
stories, amazing events, question & answer sessions [the earliest classifications of the Buddha's 
teachings]. Having studied the Dhamma, they don't ascertain the meaning (or: the purpose) of 
those Dhammas with their discernment. Not having ascertained the meaning of those 
Dhammas with their discernment, they don't come to an agreement through pondering. 
They study the Dhamma both for attacking others and for defending themselves in 
debate. They don't reach the goal for which [people] study the Dhamma. Their wrong 
grasp of those Dhammas will lead to their long-term harm & suffering. Why is that? 
Because of the wrong-graspedness of the Dhammas. 


"Suppose there were a man needing a water-snake, seeking a water-snake, wandering in 
search of a water-snake. He would see a large water-snake and grasp it by the coils or by the 
tail. The water-snake, turning around, would bite him on the hand, on the arm, or on one of his 
limbs, and from that cause he would suffer death or death-like suffering. Why is that? Because 
of the wrong-graspedness of the water-snake. In the same way, there is the case where some 
worthless men study the Dhamma... Having studied the Dhamma, they don't ascertain the 
meaning of those Dhammas with their discernment. Not having ascertained the meaning of 
those Dhammas with their discernment, they don't come to an agreement through pondering. 
They study the Dhamma both for attacking others and for defending themselves in debate. They 
don't reach the goal for which [people] study the Dhamma. Their wrong grasp of those 
Dhammas will lead to their long-term harm & suffering. Why is that? Because of the 
wrong-graspedness of the Dhammas. 


"But then there is the case where some clansmen study the Dhamma... Having studied the 
Dhamma, they ascertain the meaning of those Dhammas with their discernment. Having 
ascertained the meaning of those Dhammas with their discernment, they come to an agreement 
through pondering. They don't study the Dhamma either for attacking others or for defending 
themselves in debate. They reach the goal for which people study the Dnamma. Their right 
grasp of those Dhammas will lead to their long-term welfare & happiness. Why is that? Because 
of the right-graspedness of the Dhammas. 


"Suppose there were a man needing a water-snake, seeking a water-snake, wandering in 
search of a water-snake. He would see a large water-snake and pin it down firmly with a cleft 
stick. Having pinned it down firmly with a forked stick, he would grasp it firmly by the neck. Then 
no matter how much the water-snake might wrap its coils around his hand, his arm, or any of his 
limbs, he would not from that cause suffer death or death-like suffering. Why is that? Because of 
the right-graspedness of the water-snake. In the same way, there is the case where some 
clansmen study the Dhamma... Having studied the Dhamma, they ascertain the meaning of 
those Dhammas with their discernment. Having ascertained the meaning of those Dhammas 
with their discernment, they come to an agreement through pondering. They don't study the 
Dhamma either for attacking others or for defending themselves in debate. They reach 
the goal for which people study the Dhamma. Their right grasp of those Dhammas will 
lead to their long-term welfare & happiness. Why is that? Because of the 
right-graspedness of the Dhammas. 


"Therefore, monks, when you understand the meaning of any statement of mine, that is 
how you should remember it. But when you don't understand the meaning of any 
statement of mine, then right there you should cross-question me or the experienced 
monks. 


"Alagaddupama Sutta: The Water-Snake Simile" (MN 22), translated from the Pali by 
Thanissaro Bhikkhu. Access to Insight (BCBS Edition), 17 December 2013, 


http://www.accesstoinsight.org/tipitaka/mn/mn.022.than.html [emphasis mine] 
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Chapter 6 


Buddhism, Psychoactive 
Substances, and Harm 
Reduction Practices 


Buddhism, Psychoactive Substances, 
and Harm Reduction Practices 


Let's discuss Buddhism, psychoactive substances, and harm reduction practices. For this essay, 
let's define psychoactive substances broadly as any substance that when consumed changes 
something about perception, energy levels, states of consciousness, etc. So this is a broad 
definition, and includes things like caffeine, alcohol, psychedelics, and things like psychiatric 
medications. 


Now, awhile back | came across this book “Zig Zag Zen, Buddhism and Psychedelics” which is a 
collection of essays, edited by Allan Badiner on the differing view on Psychedelics found in the 
Western Buddhist tradition. Throughout the book, many different views points of practicing 
Buddhists are given, and they range from things like “No! It’s against the rules!”, to “it helps me 
reconnect to the earth and spiritually”, and one other essay in particular that we will discuss 
later. 


On the surface, Theravada Buddhism seems very anti-substance usage. One of the five 
precepts is usually given in a form similar to 


“| undertake the training rule to abstain from false intoxicating drinks and drugs causing 
heedlessness”. 


However, it is worth thinking about this with a bit more nuanced. Just like money wasn't well 
integrated into society when the Buddha was around, and so he put rules against it, similarly 
psychoactive substances weren't as well integrated into society as they are today, and so he put 
rules against it. But when the monks came one asking if they could consume medicines in the 
afternoons and evenings (after the traditional point where monks would stop eating) and if this 
broke the rule or not, the Buddha permitted it. 


So while this precept often gets translated as a rule against drugs, again it’s worth saying that 
coffee and tea are drugs, psychiatric medications are drugs, medicines at hospitals are often 
drugs (the concept of a drug is Empty). If we dig a bit into the Suttas to find Buddha talking 
about it a bit more, we find in the Sigalovada Sutta the follows: 


"There are, young householder, these six evil consequences in indulging in intoxicants which 
cause infatuation and heedlessness: 
1. loss of wealth 
increase of quarrels 
susceptibility to disease 
earning an evil reputation 
shameless exposure of body 


MER O 


6. weakening of intellect 


"Who is drunk, poor, destitute, still thirsty whilst drinking, frequents the bars, sinks in debt as a 
stone in water, swiftly brings disrepute to his family.” 


"Sigalovada Sutta: The Discourse to Sigala" (DN 31), translated from the Pali by Narada Thera. 
Access to Insight (BCBS Edition), 30 November 2013, 


http://www.accesstoinsight.org/tipitaka/dn/dn.31.0.nara.html 


Now, it’s clear in the Suttas that Buddha isn’t saying that the literal act of drinking the alcohol is 
the problem, instead he is talking about how the problem with alcohol is that it can lead down a 
road that causes suffering and ruin. It’s worth mentioning at this point, the Buddha lived in a time 
when there wasn't this modern idea of addiction. But in a certain way, Buddha seems to almost 
being saying “if you get addicted to alcohol, it will cause lots of suffering” (a good working 
definition of addiction here can be described as having a “toxic relationship” with a substance). 
Thus translated, and generalized to “if you get into a toxic relationship with X, it will cause lots of 
suffering”, which is a reasonable thing to say. Especially because the quality that is making that 
relationship “toxic” is exactly all the stress, misery, unpleasantness, frustration, suffering, etc. 
that it creates. So in conclusion, the Buddha isn't talking about the consumption itself, but the 
impacts it has on the individual, their family, and their community. 


Let’s pause the discussion of the Buddhist interpretation, and have a conversation about risky 
activities. All activities we do as people have a certain amount of risk. If you cross the street you 
could get hit by a car, and if you go skydiving you could die. Now, sometimes it is important to 
cross the street and sometimes people like to go skydiving. Given that this is the reality of the 
situation, it makes sense to introduce this idea of harm reduction practices. Harm reduction 
practices are exactly what they sound like - they are practices intended to minimize the potential 
harm of an action/behavior. For our two examples, it would be “making sure you have a walk 
sign and checking both ways before you cross the street”, and “if you're going to go skydiving, 
don’t forget to get a parachute.” In terms of harm reduction for something like sexuality, some 
good harm reduction practices at the time of writing are wearing condoms, getting testing for 
STDs regularly, paying for ethically produced pornography, negotiating wants/desires with your 
partner, asking for consent, clear communication, etc. (A detailed guide to harm reduction 
practices is included at the end of this chapter). 


Now let's extend this conversation to the class of “risky behaviors” we are calling consuming 
psychoactive substances. Certain substances can cause certain harms in the body. For 
example, caffeine often times can dehydrate people or psychedelics can cause people to have 
bad trips which can often lead to severe problems further down the road. However, just like for 
skydiving, there are certain practices that can reduce the harm of consuming substances for the 
consumer and the surrounding community. For example, drinking some water with coffee. 
Obtaining a parachute for skydiving. For psychedelics in the classical literature on the subject, 


this is often described as tripping in a proper “set and setting”, meaning trying to doit in a 
positive environment, with a positive mental state, and with positive intentions, and this is said to 
help mitigate some of the potential risks associated with bad trips. 


Now, circling back to Buddhism, it’s clear from the discussion above that the relationship 
between Buddhists and psychoactive substances is complex. Most monks I’ve met in person 
have no problem with coffee or tea, and I’ve even heard monks in Sri Lanka enjoy a thing called 
betel quid, which is if | understand correctly is kind of like a chewing tobacco made from betel 
leaves, tobacco, and other ingredients that turns your mouth bright red. So clearly these monks 
are okay with some forms of “intoxication”. This gets even more complicated when you start 
talking about psychedelics, because the reality of things is that a lot of people who engage in 
Western Buddhism, also engage in psychedelics. 


In the essay “The Pasely Gate” by Erik Davis, found in “Zig, Zag, Zen”, he argues that 
psychedelics are one of the forms of Western-Tantric-Buddhism as they provide an experiential 
gateway to altered states of consciousness that parallel certain Tantric and Buddhist meditative 
practices. He also brings up the point about how prolific they are in the Western meditation 
scene, how they are rarely talked about publicly, but only behind closed doors. It’s worth 
remembering, a lot of the generation of Dharma teaches we study under, got into Buddhism in 
the 60s/70s and explored psychedelics back in America’s hippy era. One of my teachers, 
mentioned in a Dharma talk that he tried drugs, loved them, and went all the way to Burma to 
study under a monk. Then, when that monk, asked the man why he came to study under him, 
he told him something along the lines of “to have cool drug-like experiences that you sometimes 
get in meditation!” Then, despite being a great monk, that monk laughed at him. Later that man 
went onto become an ordained monk for several years and then when onto help translate a 
seminal book in Burmese Buddhism, “Manual of Insight” by Mahasi Sayadaw, into English and 
bring it to America, which has proven to have a massive impact worldwide on the laity practicing 
meditation. Or at least, that’s how the story goes...' 


"Do not do what the wise would reproach, and do not follow the paths of the foolish." 
— Dhammapada, verse 163 


To further show how complicated these things are, back in the 1950s, before the 
Counter-Cultural Revolution in America, LSD was considered to be a mainline treatment for 
depression in certain parts of Canada. Researchers and psychiatrists viewed it as a promising 
tool for psychotherapy, believing that it could help patients access repressed emotions, gain 
insights into their subconscious minds, and process trauma in a controlled therapeutic setting. 
This perspective reflected the optimism of the era about scientific breakthroughs in mental 
health, long before the drug became associated with countercultural movements and was 


1 An inspirational story about how the Dhamma can be spread in times of social turmoil and upheaval via 
the means of the technology available at the times can be found in the book “The Birth of Insight: 
Meditation, Modern Buddhism & the Burmese Monk Ledi Sayadaw (Buddhism and Modernity)” by Erik 
Braun. This book chronicles the fall of the Burmese Kingdom, the rise of the printing press in what was 
then Burma, and how Ledi Sayadaw helped bring meditation to the laity 


subsequently criminalized. The therapeutic use of LSD in Canada during this period highlights 
the shifting perceptions of psychedelics—initially seen as medical innovations, then later as 
symbols of rebellion and hedonism, and now, once again, as potential tools for mental health 
treatment in the modern resurgence of psychedelic research. Their research also showed in 
particular that LSD could be used as a promising treatment for alcoholism. Now, given the 
Buddha’s stance on alcoholism, it’s worth asking “would the Buddha be okay with this?” 


To complicate things one layer deeper, a lot of people scorned by society as “drug addicts” are 
really just using drugs to help them cope with the tremendous suffering they are going through. 
This can be things like homelessness, abuse, trauma, mental health issues, and material 
insecurity - things that cause so much suffering they need help from drugs to numb out all the 
intense emotional and psychic pain. While it is true that “drug addicts” can often do harmful 
things like violence, stealing and lying, it is time that our tradition stops treating substance users 
like pariahs, and instead views the situation through the lens of compassion and asks “how can 
we help these people stop suffering?” It is often said that "A society can be judged by how it 
treats its most vulnerable members." But let it be known, do not judge with the intention of 
causing harm, instead judge with the intentions of “How can we try to fix this suffering? What are 
the root causes of this suffering? What is stopping these unhappy people from being happy? 
Are these bad actions caused by the person suffering in some way? What is this person trying 
to achieve?” This is the right way to judge. 


Having studied the Dhamma, they ascertain the meaning of those Dhammas with their 
discernment. Having ascertained the meaning of those Dhammas with their discernment, 
they come to an agreement through pondering. They don't study the Dhamma either for 
attacking others or for defending themselves in debate. They reach the goal for which 
people study the Dhamma. Their right grasp of those Dhammas will lead to their 
long-term welfare & happiness. Why is that? Because of the right-graspedness of the 
Dhammas. 


"Alagaddupama Sutta: The Water-Snake Simile" (MN 22), translated from the Pali by 
Thanissaro Bhikkhu. Access to Insight (BCBS Edition), 17 December 2013, 


http://www.accesstoinsight.org/tipitaka/mn/mn.022.than.html 


Now with all this being said, it is still very important to note, I’m not advocating whole-sale usage 
of psychedelics in this essay, | believe that would be very dangerous and would cause a lot of 
harm. Instead, I’m advocating people engage in life the way they would like to, and if someone 
decides to try any activity that they make sure to practice harm reduction practices to minimize 
potential harm. Some good resources for psychedelics in particular are Dancesafe (they have a 
wonderful volunteer training course), the psychonautwiki, MAPS, Zendo, and I’ve heard good 
things about Cheetah House, but have not used them personally. 


In conclusion - I’m not here to tell you what activities you should pursue (aside from cultivating 
compassion for yourself and others) or what you should or shouldn’t find pleasurable or 


engaging. That being said, a good framework | personally try to use for engaging in things like 
drugs, sex, and rock and roll is to ask myself a few questions. Namely 


Is this action/behavior intended/expected to alleviate suffering, or is it causing/likely to 
cause suffering? 

Is this action/behavior good for myself and others, or does it cause harm to myself and 
others? 

Are there ways of engaging in these actions/behaviors | want to do in a way that 
minimize the potential harms done to myself and to others? 


And reflect on those questions to help inform your decisions. 


Harm-Reduction/Mastery Meditation 


Just like any practice, harm reduction is a practice/skill. Its twin skill is mastery. At first, you 
aren't going to know all the ins-and-outs of a thing, so it’s important to just start doing some 
research on it to see what’s out there. As you do research, that informs your 
knowledge/capability with a thing, and that can either 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Finish when you've sufficiently mastered the skill (crossing the street) 
Get new ideas/questions/feedback to start the next iteration 
Give you a better idea how to practice/do/execute the task/activity 
a. Which in turn leads to better practice which starts the next iteration 


Some ideas that could be helpful are 


Start with anything that is easily doable at the time in your circumstance 

Try to get a variety of viewpoints on the subject from different groups of people 

Try to learn the risks or uncertainties involved 

Form ideas about it, and try to figure out how you can confirm the validity of those ideas. 
See if there are books, articles, papers, etc about it 

Start to try to figure out what really seems to working really well 

Try to notice the common themes and patterns in the stuff you find 

See if there are some local or digital communities centered around it. If there are none, 
consider organizing a community around it. 

Make some friends over it and talk to them 

Try reaching out to people who have done it before and ask them “Hey I’m reaching out 
to you because I'm interested in X, | saw you did Y thing related to X, | saw it and | 
thought Z.” And then follow up that up with a means through which they can connect with 
you over it. Ask them a question about their work, try to get coffee, etc. Be polite 
throughout the encounter. It’s not going to work every time. Life can get busy, so if 


people don't respond or can't do it, that's okay. But sometimes it will work (and try to 
return the favor to others when possible). 

Ask lots of questions, and try to find the answers 

If you feel blocked or stuck, ask yourself, “what is the cause of this blockage?” 

Start finding areas of confusion/doubt/pain about the subject. That means there’s 
something to investigate there, so start to ask, what’s causing this? 

e Pay attention to what is frustrating or stifling, painful, or otherwise unpleasant when you 
engage in the activity, and ask yourself, what’s causing this? Then ask, what’s causing 
that? And keep going. 

Follow your curiosity and what resonates with you 
Try your best to be honest with yourself and with others, and try to be aware of your 
current level of your limitations to your knowledge or skills 

e If you feel safe and at ease (in some cases, you might be nervous/excited/etc about 
something. But in these cases make sure you feel strongly like it is a sound and 
reasonable decision that’s non-harmful) with the prospect of trying something in a 
particular context, then try it and pay attention to what happens 

e Doing things that create joy, play, fun, happiness, wonder, etc can also be considered 
harm reduction practices, since they are masterable and lead to a reduction in suffering 
If you do hurt someone, say sorry and try to make amends 
This list is incomplete, you can help by expanding it. 


So the entire time you're building a tremendous amount of knowledge about the topic, and 
ultimately this will give you more mastery over it because you will understand it deeply. More 
mastery, means you know the potential harms better and more about how to mitigate them 
better. It will also teach out more about potential benefits, or ways of doing something which 
might resonate with you and give you a suggestion about what you want to do. Both of those 
combined mean you will understand your object of investigation more deeply. Then as you go 
deeper via whatever route, this will spawn a new set of things to pay attention to that will then 
enable the next cycle of practice. Then as this practices flowers, harm gets taken out of things 
(for example getting over stage freight by practicing, or you master the ability to cross the street 
safely, and it becomes routine), and either you will master whatever to the point you no longer 
need to worry about it, or if you're still interested you can just continue to master it, using the 
same set of tools. 


But then let me reiterate, harm reduction and mastery is a practice, so you might not be good 
at the start, but as you keep practicing, you'll get better at the whole process, enabling you to do 
it for more things, go to deeper levels of mastery, and be faster about it. Plus, along the way, 
you become more attuned to what works and what doesn't. All of this then enables you to do 
more of the things you want to do in a safer way for everyone involved. More fun, less harm! 
Yay! (Remember, try your best to be kind to yourself and everyone you meet along the way) 


Some other helpful tips for this practice are 


The better you get at communicating, the smoother interactions with other people will 
generally go 

As you get more aware of your own internal state, you'll have a better idea of what is 
exciting you/causing your problems, and this can inform your actions better going 
forward 

People will generally respond to you a lot better if you make a diligent effort to be nice 
and kind 

Listening, patience, discernment, and openness are all good skills to develop to help 
here 


Chapter 7 


Buddhism and Art 


Buddhism and Art 


The Buddhist Aesthetic 
[Created with help from ChatGPT] 


The Buddhist aesthetic is deeply rooted in the interplay between repetition and impermanence, 
creating a paradoxical harmony that mirrors the core philosophies of the tradition. Repetition, as 
seen in chanting mantras, the recitation of sutras, or the daily rhythms of meditation, provides a 
structured cadence to spiritual practice. It symbolizes the steady pursuit of enlightenment 
through disciplined effort. This constancy extends to the physical world as well: the proliferation 
of Buddha statues, mandalas, and sacred architecture reflects an enduring visual and cultural 
rhythm. These repeated forms and practices offer a grounding presence, an anchor in the 
swirling sea of existence. 


However, the Buddhist aesthetic is not static. Beneath the surface of repetition lies a celebration 
of impermanence, or anicca—the truth that everything is in a state of flux. Even as practitioners 
chant the same mantra or meditate in the same posture, each moment is unique, shaped by the 
ever-changing nature of the mind, body, and environment. The weathering of Buddha statues 
over centuries, the constant reinterpretation of sutras, or the fleeting, intricate designs of sand 
mandalas remind us that all things are subject to decay and transformation. This "repeating 
chaos" acknowledges that while patterns may emerge, they are always in motion, embodying 
life's transient beauty. 


In this sense, the Buddhist aesthetic isn't about achieving a fixed form or permanence but about 
embracing the dance between constancy and change. It offers a framework for finding beauty in 
the dynamic tension between cycles of repetition and the ever-present reality of impermanence. 
This aesthetic isn't just visual or experiential; it's a way of perceiving the world that seeks 
balance in chaos and continuity in flux, ultimately guiding practitioners toward a deeper 
understanding of the nature of existence. 


The Anattalakkhana Sutta 


Thus | heard. On one occasion the Blessed One was living at Benares, in the Deer Park at 
Isipatana (the Resort of Seers). There he addressed the bhikkhus of the group of five: 
"Bhikkhus." — "Venerable sir," they replied. The Blessed One said this. 


"Bhikkhus, form is not-self. Were form self, then this form would not lead to affliction, and one 
could have it of form: 'Let my form be thus, let my form be not thus.' And since form is not-self, 
so it leads to affliction, and none can have it of form: 'Let my form be thus, let my form be not 

thus.’ 


"Bhikkhus, feeling is not-self. Were feeling self, then this feeling would not lead to affliction, and 

one could have it of feeling: 'Let my feeling be thus, let my feeling be not thus." And since feeling 
is not-self, so it leads to affliction, and none can have it of feeling: 'Let my feeling be thus, let my 
feeling be not thus.’ 


"Bhikkhus, perception is not-self. Were perception self, then this perception would not lead to 
affliction, and one could have it of perception: 'Let my perception be thus, let my perception be 
not thus.' And since perception is not-self, so it leads to affliction, and none can have it of 
perception: 'Let my perception be thus, let my perception be not thus.’ 


"Bhikkhus, actions are not-self. Were actions self, then these actions would not lead to affliction, 
and one could have it of actions: 'Let my actions be thus, let my actions be not thus.' And since 
actions are not-self, so they lead to affliction, and none can have it of actions: 'Let my actions be 
thus, let my actions be not thus.’ 


"Bhikkhus, consciousness is not-self. Were consciousness self, then this consciousness would 
not lead to affliction, and one could have it of consciousness: 'Let my consciousness be thus, let 
my consciousness be not thus.' And since consciousness is not-self, so it leads to affliction, and 
none can have it of consciousness: 'Let my consciousness be thus, let my consciousness be not 
thus.’ 


"Bhikkhus, how do you conceive it: is form permanent or impermanent?" — "Impermanent, 
venerable Sir." — "Now is what is impermanent painful or pleasant?" — "Painful, venerable Sir." 
— "Now is what is impermanent, what is painful since subject to change, fit to be regarded thus: 
This is mine, this is I, this is my self"? — "No, venerable sir." 


"Is feeling permanent or impermanent?" — "Impermanent, venerable sir." — "Now is what is 
impermanent painful or pleasant?" — "Painful, venerable sir." — "Now is what is impermanent, 
what is painful since subject to change, fit to be regarded thus: 'This is mine, this is I, this is my 
self"? — "No, venerable sir." 


"Is perception permanent or impermanent?" — "Impermanent, venerable sir." — "Now is what is 
impermanent painful or pleasant?" — "Painful, venerable sir." — "Now is what is impermanent, 


what is painful since subject to change, fit to be regarded thus: ‘This is mine, this is I, this is my 
self"? — "No, venerable sir." 


"Are actions permanent or impermanent?" — "Impermanent, venerable sir." — "Now is what is 
impermanent painful or pleasant?" — "Painful, venerable sir." — "Now is what is impermanent, 
what is painful since subject to change, fit to be regarded thus: 'This is mine, this is I, this is my 
self"? — "No, venerable sir." 


"Is consciousness permanent or impermanent?" — "Impermanent, venerable sir." — "Now is 
what is impermanent painful or pleasant?" — "Painful, venerable sir." — "Now is what is 
impermanent, what is painful since subject to change, fit to be regarded thus: 'This is mine, this 
is I, this is my self"? — "No, venerable sir." 


"So, bhikkhus, any kind of form whatever, whether past, future or presently arisen, whether 
gross or subtle, whether in oneself or external, whether inferior or superior, whether far or near, 
must with right understanding how it is, be regarded thus: "This is not mine, this is not |, this is 
not myself.’ 


"Any kind of feeling whatever, whether past, future or presently arisen, whether gross or subtle, 
whether in oneself or external, whether inferior or superior, whether far or near, must with right 
understanding how it is, be regarded thus: "This is not mine, this is not I, this is not myself.’ 


"Any kind of perception whatever, whether past, future or presently arisen, whether gross or 
subtle, whether in oneself or external, whether inferior or superior, whether far or near, must with 
right understanding how it is, be regarded thus: "This is not mine, this is not I, this is not myself.’ 


"Any kind of actions whatever, whether past, future or presently arisen, whether gross or subtle, 
whether in oneself or external, whether inferior or superior, whether far or near, must with right 
understanding how it is, be regarded thus: 'This is not mine, this is not I, this is not myself.’ 


"Any kind of consciousness whatever, whether past, future or presently arisen, whether gross or 
subtle, whether in oneself or external, whether inferior or superior, whether far or near, must with 
right understanding how it is, be regarded thus: "This is not mine, this is not I, this is not myself.’ 


"Bhikkhus, when a noble follower who has heard (the truth) sees thus, he finds estrangement in 
form, he finds estrangement in feeling, he finds estrangement in perception, he finds 
estrangement in actions, he finds estrangement in consciousness. 


"When he finds estrangement, passion fades out. With the fading of passion, he is liberated. 
When liberated, there is knowledge that he is liberated. He understands: ‘Birth is exhausted, the 
holy life has been lived out, what can be done is done, of this there is no more beyond." 


That is what the Blessed One said. The bhikkhus were glad, and they approved his words. Now 
during this utterance, the hearts of the bhikkhus of the group of five were liberated from taints 
through clinging no more. 


Anatta-lakkhana Sutta: The Discourse on the Not-self Characteristic" (SN 22.59), translated 
from the Pali by Nanamoli Thera. Access to Insight (BCBS Edition), 13 June 2010, 


http://www.accesstoinsight.org/tipitaka/sn/sn22/sn22.059.nymo.html (Modified by ChatGpt to 
expand the compressed version of the Sutta) 


Some Examples of Modern Buddhist Art 


[All images and example code here have been licensed by the original creator] 
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Examples on How To Make some Modern Buddhist Art 


7.1 First Example of how to make Buddhist Art 


109 


production-Copyl 


November 21, 2024 


[395]: import noise 


from pdesign import canvas, shapes, lines 
from pdesign import transforms as trans 
from pdesign import smooth 


import numpy as np 

from shapely.geometry import MultiLineString, LineString, Point, Polygon,,, 
MultiPoint 

from shapely.geometry import box as Box 

from shapely.ops import unary_union 

import matplotlib.pyplot as plt 


import importlib 
importlib.reload(smooth) 


from skimage.draw import line, circle_perimeter 
from skimage import draw 


[396]: from ipywidgets import widgets 
from ipywidgets import interact, interact_manual, interactive 


[397]: linewidth = 0.0275591*72 
picture = canvas.Canvas(paper_size=(11,14), margin_percent=0.05,, 
>origin='center') 
#picture_bbox = Box(picture.bbozl0,0], picture.bbor[0,1], picture.bbor[1,0],,, 
picture.bbox{1,1]) 


picture_bbox = Point((0,0)).buffer(4.5) 


<Figure size 792x1008 with 0 Axes> 


[398]: dp = { 
¿EU soma 
"linewidth":0.3*0.0393701*72, 
"clear":False, 


[399]: 


ETE 
E Ju 
EJ 


[400] : 


pi, p2 = 0.1, 0.14 
ik, WAS 2) € 
oi, 02 = 2,2 
params = [ 
{ 
'octaves':o0o1, 
'persistence':p1, 
leet ebe LE 
'base':0, 
}, 
{ 
'octaves':ol, 
"persistence':p2, 
MNacunarity. al 
'base':0, 
+, 
{ 
"octaves':02, 
"persistence':pl, 
“lacunaritys: 12; 
'base':0, 
+, 
{ 
'octaves':02, 
'persistence':p2, 
'lacunarity':12, 
'base':0, 
be 
] 
dist = 001 


dist2 = 0.005 


dist = 0.005 


dist2 = 0.0025 


dist = 0005 
dist2 = 0.0025 


nun 


dist = 0.01 
dist2 = 0.005 


n_samples = 700 


ci, c2 = 'dodgerblue', 'purple' 
edge = 20 


Gál] BA =] Del) Woes 


to_draw = [ 
[np.linspace(si, edge, n_samples)[1::2], 2, c1], 
[np.linspace(si+dist, edge+dist, n_samples)[1::2], 2, ci], 
[np.linspace(si, edge, n_samples)[1::2], 1, c1], 
[np.linspace(si+dist, edge+dist, n_samples)[1::2], 1, c1], 


[np.linspace(s2, edge+.05, n_samples)[::2], 1, c2], 
[np.linspace(s2+dist2, (edge+.05)+dist2, n_samples)[::2], 1, c2], 


[np.linspace(s2, edge+.05, n_samples)[::2], 3, c2], 
[np.linspace(s2+dist2, (edge+.05)+dist2, n_samples)[::2], 3, c2], 


scale = (1/7) *(2/3) 
theta = np.linspace(0, 2*np.pi, 500) 


[401]: layers = [] 
alternate = False 


for rad, pind, color in to_draw: 
all_lines = [] 


rmat, tmat = np.meshgrid(rad, theta) 


for i in range(rmat.shape[1]): 
r, t = rmat[:, i], tmat[:, i]+np.random.uniform(0, 6*np.pi) 


x, y = r*np.cos(t), r*np.sin(t) 


z = np.array([noise.pnoise2(x[t]*scale, y[t]*scale, **params[pind]) for, 
ot in range(len(x))]) 
ZE 


proj_line = np.vstack([x/z, y/z]) .transpose() 


if alternate: 
proj_line = proj_line[::-1] 


alternate = not alternate 


all_lines.append (LineString(proj_line).simplify(1e-3). 
«,intersection(picture_bbox)) 
*tall_lines.append(LineString(proj_line).simplify(le-3)) 


layers.append((all_ lines, color)) 


picture.make canvas() 
picture.add_grid(11,14) 


for all_lines,c in layers: 
#picture.plot_shapes(all_lines, color='black', **dp) 
picture.plot_shapes(all_lines, color=c, **dp) 
picture.fig 


None 
[401]: 


[402]: alternate = False 


layer_1 = [] 
layer_2 


Il 
CH 
Ly 


for all_lines, c in layers: 


if alternate: 
all lines = all lines[::-1] 
alternate = not alternate 


if c == cl: 

layer_1 += all_lines 
else: 

layer_2 += all_lines 


SE 
Lis 
[403]: save = True 
[404]: picture.make_canvas() 
picture.plot_shapes([1.intersection(picture_bbox) for 1 in layer_1], color=c1,,, 
—**xdp) 


picture.display_overlays(False) 


if save: 
picture.fig.savefig('"trippy perlin disk video LI. sven) 


picture.fig 


(11, 14) 
[404] : 


NU 
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I} 


| 
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[405]: picture.make_canvas() 


picture.plot_shapes([l.intersection(picture_bbox) for 1 in layer_2], color=c2,,, 
o**dp) 


[405]: 


picture.display_overlays (False) 


if save: 
picture. fig.savefig("trippy_perlin_disk_video_12.svg") 


picture.fig 


(11, 14) 
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[39] : 


[39]: 


EJE 
Lis 
Li 


nnn 


out=/Users/gnb/plotter_exps/printed/lavalamp.sug 


f1=/Users/gnb/Projects/plotterart/pieces/2d_moires/oil_slick/trippy_perlin_l1. 
Sug 

f2=/Users/gnb/Projects/plotterart/pieces/2d_moires/oil_slick/trippy_perlin_l2. 
Sug 


vpype \ 

read td SIAN 

read l 2 9f2 N 

write --page-format 11x14 --center $out 


nnn 


'\nout=/Users/gnb/plotter_exps/printed/lavalamp. svg\n\nf1=/Users/gnb/Projects/pl 
otterart/pieces/2d_moires/oil_slick/trippy_perlin_11.svg\nf2=/Users/gnb/Projects 
/plotterart/pieces/2d_moires/oil_slick/trippy_perlin_12.svg\n\n\n\nvpype read -1 
1 $f1 read -1 2 $f2 write --page-format 11x14 --center $out\n' 


7.2 Second Example of how to make Buddhist 
Art 
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will it blend? - paint and snake 


November 19, 2024 


[173]: import noise 


from pdesign import canvas, shapes, lines 
from pdesign import transforms as trans 
from pdesign import smooth as smooth_lib 


import numpy as np 

from shapely.geometry import MultiLineString, LineString, Point, Polygon,,, 
MultiPoint 

from shapely.geometry import box as Box 

from shapely.ops import unary_union 

from shapely import affinity 

import matplotlib.pyplot as plt 


from skimage.draw import line, circle_perimeter 
from skimage import draw 


from ipywidgets import widgets 
from ipywidgets import interact, interact_manual, interactive 


[174]: from scipy.ndimage import filters 
from scipy import signal 
from scipy.stats import multivariate_normal 


import skimage 
from skimage.feature import shape_index 


from skimage import draw 
from sklearn import preprocessing 
from scipy import interpolate 


from plottermagic.io import io 


from scipy.ndimage import filters 
from scipy import ndimage, misc 


from skimage import exposure 
from skimage.transform import rescale 


[175]: from skimage.morphology import disk 
from skimage.filters import rank, unsharp_mask 


from skimage.transform import pyramids 
from skimage import transform 


[176]: img_a = io.load_image("/Users/gnb/dtd/images/smeared/smeared_0027.jpg",1 
as_type='grey') .astype (float) 
img_b = io.load_image("/Users/gnb/dtd/images/scaly/scaly_0156.jpg".u 
~as_type='grey') .astype (float) 


img_a = pyramids.img as_float(img_a) 
img _b = pyramids.img_as_float(img_b) 


print (np.percentile(img_a, [0, 50, 100]), np.percentile(img_b, [0, 50, 100])) 


[ 21. 91. 246.1 [ 0. 107. 255.] 


[177]: np.percentile(exposure.adjust_gamma(img b/255, 1.5), Io, 50, 100]) 
[177]: array([O. , 0.27180998, 1. 1) 


[178]: a_asp = img_a.shape[0]/img_a.shape[1] 
b_asp = img_b.shape[0]/img_b.shape[1] 


if (a_asp<i and b_asp>1) or (a_asp>i and b_asp<1): 
img _b = np.transpose(img_b) 


print (img_a.shape, img_b.shape) 
(480, 640) (480, 640) 


EJE 


[1911: | #img_a = Zo load_image("/Users/gnb/dtd/images/smeared/smeared_0027. jpg". 
oas_type='grey').astype(float) 
img_a = 255*exposure.adjust_gamma(img_a/255, 0.9) 


fig, axes = plt.subplots(ncols=2, figsize=(30,20)) 


axes[0].imshow(img_a, ) 
axes[1].imshow(img_b,) 


[191]: <matplotlib.image.AxesImage at 0x134b9e110> 


C ]: 
[192]: n_layers = 4 


sharpen_radius = 10 
sharpen_mag = 1.5 


[193]: fig, axes = plt.subplots(ncols=2, figsize=(30,20)) 


for ii, img in enumerate([img_a, img_b]): 


g = [e for e in pyramids.pyramid_gaussian(img, max_layer=n_layers)] 
1 = [e for e in pyramids.pyramid_laplacian(img, max_layer=n_layers) ] 


sum_total = g[-1] .copy() 
for i, ld in enumerate(1[::-1][1:]): 


sum_total = transform.rescale(sum_total, 2, anti_aliasing=False) + ld 


normalized = (sum_total-np.min(sum_total))/(np.max(sum_total) - np. 
omin(sum_total)) 


sharpened = 255*unsharp_mask(normalized, radius=sharpen_radius,,, 
—amount=sharpen_mag) 


axes [ii] . imshow(sharpened) 


[255] : Ie 
blend_radius = 50 
mask = np.zeros_like(img_a).astype(float) 
tri_æ, tri_y = draw.polygon([0, 0, img_a.shape[0]], Io img_a.shapel1], img_a. 
oshape[1]], shape=img_a.shape) 
mask trier, trie = O. 
mask = mask**10 


blend_radius = 20 

mask = np.zeros_like(img_a).astype(float) 

chunk_size = 80 

for start in np.arange(0, mask.shape[0], chunk_size)[::2]: 
mask[start:start+chunk_size] = 1 


nnn 


blend_radius = 200 

mask = np.zeros_like(img_a) .astype(float) 

tri_x, tri_y = draw.polygon([0, 0, img_a.shape[0]-150], Io, img_a.shapel1],,, 
—img_a.shape[1]], shape=img_a.shape) 

mask[tri_x, tri_y] = 1.0 


mask = 1 - mask 


mask = mask**2 


mask = filters.gaussian_filter(mask, sigma=blend_radius) 


mask_layers = [g for g in pyramids.pyramid_gaussian(mask, max_layer-n_layers)] 


plt.imshow(mask) 


[255]: <matplotlib.image.AxesImage at 0x140a04350> 


[]: 
Li 
[256] : 
[256] : 
[257]: 
[257]: 


[258] : 


0 


100 


200 


300 


400 


0 100 200 300 400 500 600 


mask .shape 

(480, 640) 

np.arange(0, mask.shape[0], 80), np.arange(0, mask.shape[0], 80)[::2] 
(array([ 0, 80, 160, 240, 320, 400]), array([ 0, 160, 320])) 


gl, g2 = le for e in pyramids. pyramid_gaussian(img_a, max_layer=n_layers)], Le, 
for e in pyramids.pyramid_gaussian(img_b, max_layer=n_layers) ] 

11, 12 = [e for e in pyramids. pyramid_laplacian(img_a, max_layer=n_layers)], [eņ 
>for e in pyramids.pyramid_laplacian(img_b, max_layer=n_layers) ] 


blended_img = g1[l-11*mask_layers[-11+g2[-11*(1-mask_layers[-1]) 


MM masks MAÉ NME IE ES mask layers: 11m] 


for i in range(len(masks) ): 
m = masks [i] 
lpí, 1p2 = 11141, 12[i] 
blended_img = transform.rescale(blended_img, 2, anti aliasing-False) +, 
>1p1x*m+1p2*(1-m) 


normalized = (blended_img-np.min(blended_img))/(np.max (blended_img) - np. 
min(blended_img)) 

sharpened = 255*unsharp_mask(normalized, radius=sharpen_radius,,, 
—amount=sharpen_mag) 


blended_img = sharpened 


plt.figure(figsize=(15,15)) 
plt .imshow(blended_img) 


[258]: <matplotlib.image.AxesImage at 0x1405e12d0> 


[259]: 


[260]: 


def 


def 


get_fft_smoothed(img, sigma): 

fft = np.fft.fftn(img) 

smoothed_fft = ndimage.fourier_gaussian(fft, sigma=sigma) 
smoothed = np.abs(np.fft.ifftn(smoothed_fft)) 


return smoothed, smoothed_fft 


get_derivs(img): 

di = ndimage.sobel(img, axis=0) 
d2 = ndimage.sobel(img, axis=1) 
d_len = np.hypot (d1,d2) 

return di, d2, d_len 


im_smooth_factors = [1, 2, 5, 10,] 
smoothed_weights = [0.12, 0.08, 0.4, 1.5] 


gamma = 1 
grad_speed = 12 


[261]: 


grad_smooth = 0.25 
alpha = -1 


image_bounds = (0, 255) 


params = [ 

(Gly Hy 5020) 
y) 
im smooth factors = [1,2, 5, 10,] 
smoothed_weights = [0.12, 0.08, 0.4, 1.5] 
np.clip(original_image, 3, 200) 


params = [ 
(0209: On 3077 
H 
im smooth factors = [1,2, 5, 10] 
smoothed weights = [0.12, 0.08, 0.4, 1.5] 


gc = exposure.adjust_gamma(np.clip(original_image, 3, 255), im_ gamma) 


gc = exposure.adjust_gamma(np.clip(blended_img, *image_bounds), gamma) 
di, d2 = np.zeros_like(gc) .astype(float), np.zeros_like(gc) .astype(float) 
for fft_s, w in zip(im_smooth_factors, smoothed_weights) : 

Z, _ = get_fft_smoothed(gc, fft_s) 


dx = ndimage.sobel(z, axis=0) 
dy = ndimage.sobel(z, axis=1) 


di += grad_speed*w* (2/255) *dx 
d2 += grad_speed*w* (2/255) *dy 


di 
d2 


ndimage.gaussian_filter(d1, sigma=grad_smooth) 
ndimage.gaussian_filter(d2, sigma=grad_smooth) 


v_lines = [] 
h_lines 


Il 
mi 
Ly 


for ci in np.arange(0, blended_img.shape[0], 1): 


v2 = np.arange(0, blended_img.shapel1], 1) 
vi = cixnp.ones_ like(v2) 


si = vi+alpha*d1[c1, v2] 
s2 = v2+alpha*d2[c1, v2] 


h_lines.append(np.stack([s1, s2]).transpose()) 
for c2 in np.arange(0, blended_img.shape[i], 1): 


vi = np.arange(0, blended_img.shape[0], 1) 
v2 = c2*np.ones_like(v1) 


si = vitalphaxdi[vi, c2] 
s2 = v2+alpha*d2[v1, c2] 
v_lines.append(np.stack([s1, s2]).transpose()) 


[262]: mls_sets = [affinity.rotate(MultiLineString(c[::2]), -90) for c in [h_lines,,, 
ov_lines]] 


fig, axes = plt.subplots(ncols=2, figsize=(30,20)) 
axes [0] .imshow(blended_img, cmap='gray') 


axes [1] .add_collection(canvas.shapely_objs_to_lines(mls_sets, color='black')) 
axes[1].set_xlim(mls_sets[0].bounds[0], mls_sets[0] .bounds[2]) 
axes[1].set_ylim(mls_sets[0].bounds[1], mls_sets[0] .bounds[3]) 
axes[1].set_aspect('equal') 


print('xbounds', mls_sets[0].bounds[0], mls_sets[0] .bounds[2]) 
print('ybounds', mls_sets[0].bounds[1], mls_sets[0] .bounds[3]) 


xbounds -86.36557751877956 570.2341959940795 
ybounds 73.59500768559997 564.0868180087962 


[263]: mls_sets = [affinity.rotate(MultiLineString(c), -90) for c in [h_lines[::2],, 
ov_lines[::1]]] 


fig, ax = plt.subplots(figsize=(20,20)) 


ax.add_collection(canvas.shapely_objs_to_lines(mls_sets, color='black')) 
ax.set_xlim(mls_sets[0].bounds[0], mls_sets[0] .bounds[2]) 
ax.set_ylim(mls_sets[0].bounds[1], mls_sets[0] .bounds[3]) 
ax.set_aspect('equal') 
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Chapter 8 


The Permeant Removal of 
Suffering 


130 


The Permeant Removal of Suffering 


Now we've built up all the tools we need in our tool box. We've seen how suffering goes onto 
create more suffering, and that cycles out of control, but we have also seen that Metta has the 
same potential too. Which do you prefer? Would you prefer a world full of greed, hatred, and 
delusion or a world filled with loving-kindness-friendliness, compassion, finding joy in the joy 
others, and equanimity? 


But wait, there's more! Remember back when we were talking about harm reduction and 
mastery, and crossing the street? What happens when have fully mastered crossing the street? 
It becomes something we just do. You don’t think twice about it. All of the fear and uncertainty of 
the action got drained away by our wisdom and experience. Similarly in the West, we've had 
tremendous success with vaccines. There are diseases these days that have been effectively 
eradicated. Scientists have made crops to feed billions. People have access to way more cool 
stuff. Billions of people have been lifted out of poverty by free-markets. 


But the thing about suffering is that once you heal it, it is gone. Suffering can only arise in reality, 
and hence can only cease in reality. But when it’s gone, it’s gone. We can just get rid of it. We 
can just figure out it’s causes and conditions. Period. End of story. That suffering that was there 
is no longer there, and that stops further suffering down the line from that particular source. 
When a town needs a hospital, and it gets a hospital, then they no longer needs a hospital. 
When a town needs access to clean drinking water, and they get access to clean drinking water, 
they no longer need clean drinking water. 


Here, it is worth highlighting a debate a had with my friend, an exceptionally talented young 
Theravada Monk, and the comments he left while reading this. 


Him: I'd urge you to revisit this conclusion. How does suffering disappear? By realizing that 
everything that arises is only ceasing in reality. That is, all suffering that is arising each moment 
is ceasing only. In other words, suffering never was, never is and never will be. But suffering 
comes to be, whenever there is delusion about the existence of its substantial reality. When you 
penetrate through the delusive nature of suffering, what is left is only cessation, pacification, 
stillness and peace in each moment. That much is suffering and the end of suffering! You cannot 
transcend suffering; you can only penetrate right through it! 


Me: | would push back on that understanding. | understand what you are saying, but consider 
the Acela Sutta: Naked Kassapa (As seen in the cosmology section). When the Buddha and 
Kassapa are talking about if suffering exists or doesnt exist, the Buddha urges Kassapa by 
saying things like “No Kassapa: suffering is not non-existent. Suffering exists.” and "I know 
suffering, | see suffering", so yes one way to stop suffering is to realize its true Empty nature. 
Another way to stop suffering is to build hospitals, feed the hungry, and by providing the four 


requisites [food/shelter/clothing/healthcare] (plus clean water must be added in these modern 
days). This is a second way to penetrate suffering, by determining its material causes. 


Me: It is important to give people ways of ending suffering that fit into their world views. 


Him: Yes, it's important to give people ways of tackling their suffering at the mundane, worldly 
level. But what I'm pointing out is that even if people have all their materials needs met, 
suffering that arises out of greed, hate and delusion remains consistent. It's true we must do 
what | can to fix the broken human systems that serve only the privileged few. However, the 
arrow of suffering is found right in your heart, not on the outside. I'm sure this is what you're 
trying to convey in some sense, too. 


Having studied the Dhamma, they ascertain the meaning of those Dhammas with their 
discernment. Having ascertained the meaning of those Dhammas with their discernment, 
they come to an agreement through pondering. They don't study the Dhamma either for 
attacking others or for defending themselves in debate. They reach the goal for which 
people study the Dhamma. Their right grasp of those Dhammas will lead to their 
long-term welfare & happiness. Why is that? Because of the right-graspedness of the 
Dhammas. 


"Alagaddupama Sutta: The Water-Snake Simile" (MN 22), translated from the Pali by 
Thanissaro Bhikkhu. Access to Insight (BCBS Edition), 17 December 2013, 


http://www.accesstoinsight.org/tipitaka/mn/mn.022.than.html 


“How many times must the cannonballs fly 
Before they're forever banned? 

The answer, my friend, is blowin’ in the wind 
The answer is blowin’ in the wind 


How many times can a man turn his head, 
And pretend that just doesn’t see? 

The answer, my friend, is blowin’ in the wind 
The answer is blowin’ in the wind 


How many deaths will it take, ‘til he knows, 
That too many people have died? 

The answer, my friend, is blowin’ in the wind 
The answer is blowin’ in the wind 


[Lyrics sourced from “Blowin’ in the Wind” by Peter Paul and Mary, adapted from the Bob Dylan 
song] 


Now we have reached a point, where East meets West, The Enlightenment meets 
Enlightenment, where Science meets Spirituality. The West has a lot to offer in terms of 
increasing the material welfare of everyone, and this combined with all the spiritual tools in our 
toolbox should be enough to finish the job or at least kick-start the process. Because remember, 
these things feed one another. As people get better material conditions, they can more actively 
engage in life, and as people more actively engage in life, the material conditions for other 
people improve. These things are fundamentally related to cultivating Metta for ourselves and 
others, in all aspects of life. All it takes is compassion and mastery. 


This insight touches all aspects of modern day life, from science, religion, politics & law, 
healthcare, to the climate, criminal justice reform, and everything else. Any one of these fields 
contains within it ample opportunity to kick-start a virtuous cycle. For example, take the rise of 
new technologies. New content well done that inspires, sparks wonder, unites, heals, 
investigates, contemplates, etc all will really actively engage people, in a virtuous cycle, which 
then goes on to inspire the next generation of dreamers. There are people out there right now 
actively engaged in trying to make the world a better place. As it gets better and better, it will 
enable more people to live happier lives, which then in tern make more people happy. And at 
the end of the day, everyone just wants to be happy with life. It can be hard to remember that 
sometimes. 


Here's the catch - we all know it's going to be tough. Things are hard and scary right now, and 
there is a lot of hate going around. There are a lot of broken things in the world. And it’s going to 
require a lot of healing and mending. But over the course of this book, I’ve tried to give you as 
many tools as | can to help you. There are lots of ways of cultivating compassion and mastery, 
but that’s ultimately what it boils down to. Just start with what is immediately accessible and try 
your best. Try things out and see what works. Keep what works and don’t use that which 
doesn't. Listen to others. Exercise discernment. Be patient. Try your best to communicate. 
Gradually things will get better. Sometimes it will be hard, but that’s okay. Try to be kind to 
everyone you meet along the way. Be mindful. It’s that simple. 


Just do it. 


[Image done in Collaboartion with ChatGpt] 
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Mundane-Saints 


The conclusion of this book is both the hardest section to write and the easiest. While the book 
gets very technical, philosophical, psychedelic, and spiritual in portions, its only purpose is to 
help build a better world to live in, for all of its inhabitants. This means the plants, animals, 
people, and all other things. This book is intended to help spur big action so that we solve our 
big issues. With all that being said, it is important to end the book on a practical note, about 
people out in the world who have gone out and tried to make the world a better place. These are 
not Saints in the traditional context, since they hail from no single specific religion. Instead, this 
will be a list of figures who are legendary figures in the Western Tradition, as well as some more 
recent examples of people who are simply going out trying to make the world a better place. 
They are great examples to live by, hence “Mundane-Saints”. 


[Biographies created in collaboration with ChatGpt] 


Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) 


Leonardo da Vinci was a Renaissance polymath whose genius spanned art, science, 
engineering, and anatomy. Renowned for masterpieces like The Last Supper and Mona 
Lisa, he also designed advanced machines and studied human anatomy with 
unprecedented precision. His notebooks reveal a visionary thinker centuries ahead of his 
time, exploring aerodynamics, hydraulics, and robotics. Da Vinci's ability to integrate 
science and art embodied the Renaissance ideal of boundless human creativity and 
innovation. 


Isaac Newton (1643-1727) 


Isaac Newton was an English mathematician, physicist, and astronomer who profoundly 
shaped modern science. His Principia Mathematica (1687) formulated the laws of motion 
and universal gravitation, laying the foundation for classical mechanics. Newton also 
made groundbreaking contributions to optics and invented calculus independently of 
Leibniz. His work unified the natural world under a framework of mathematical laws, 
influencing science and philosophy for centuries. 


Leonhard Euler (1707-1783) 


Leonhard Euler was a Swiss mathematician and physicist, considered one of history's 
greatest mathematicians. Known for his prolific output, Euler made foundational 
contributions to calculus, graph theory, topology, and mechanics. He introduced many 


modern mathematical notations, such as e for the base of natural logarithms and the use 
of i for imaginary numbers. Despite losing his sight later in life, Euler’s mathematical 
productivity only increased, solidifying his legacy as a towering figure in mathematics. 


Euclid (circa 300 BCE) 


Euclid, often called the "father of geometry," was an ancient Greek mathematician whose 
work Elements remains one of the most influential textbooks in history. This 13-book 
treatise systematized geometry, establishing axioms, theorems, and logical proofs that 
underpin modern mathematics. Euclid's deductive approach set the standard for 
mathematical rigor, influencing fields from architecture to physics for over two millennia. 


Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) 


Immanuel Kant was a German philosopher whose work reshaped Western thought. His 
Critique of Pure Reason (1781) argued that human experience is shaped by both sensory 
input and the mind's innate structures. Kant's philosophy synthesized rationalism and 
empiricism, laying the groundwork for modern epistemology and ethics. His moral 
philosophy, centered on the "categorical imperative,” emphasized duty and universal 
principles. Kant's influence spans philosophy, science, and political theory. 


Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel (1770-1831) 


Hegel was a German philosopher best known for his dialectical method and his 
development of absolute idealism. His works, such as Phenomenology of Spirit (1807) 
and Science of Logic (1812-1813), explored the evolution of consciousness, history, and 
reality as a dynamic process of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. Hegel's ideas 
profoundly influenced modern philosophy, shaping fields like existentialism, Marxism, 
and critical theory. 


Karl Marx (1818-1883) 


Karl Marx was a German philosopher, economist, and revolutionary whose ideas laid the 
foundation for modern socialism and communism. His seminal works, including The 
Communist Manifesto (1848) and Das Kapital (1867), critiqued capitalism as inherently 
exploitative and proposed a classless society based on collective ownership of 


resources. Marx’s analysis of historical materialism and class struggle continues to 
influence political thought, economics, and social movements worldwide. 


Martin Luther (1483-1546) 


Martin Luther was a German theologian and reformer whose actions sparked the 
Protestant Reformation. In 1517, he famously nailed his 95 Theses to the door of 
Wittenberg Castle Church, challenging the Catholic Church's practices, particularly the 
sale of indulgences. Luther emphasized salvation by faith alone and the authority of 
Scripture over Church tradition, translating the Bible into vernacular German to make it 
accessible to ordinary people. His work reshaped Christianity, fractured the religious 
unity of Europe, and profoundly influenced Western thought, politics, and culture. 


Johannes Gutenberg (circa 1400-1468) 


Johannes Gutenberg was a German inventor and printer whose development of the 
movable-type printing press revolutionized the dissemination of knowledge. Around 
1450, he perfected his printing technology, producing the famed Gutenberg Bible, one of 
the first mass-produced books in history. His invention dramatically lowered the cost of 
book production, making literature and learning accessible to a broader audience. 
Gutenberg's work ushered in the Information Age, fostering the spread of ideas that 
fueled the Renaissance, Reformation, and Scientific Revolution. 


Noam Chomsky (1928-) 


Noam Chomsky is an American linguist, philosopher, cognitive scientist, and political 
activist, widely regarded as one of the most influential intellectuals of the modern era. In 
linguistics, his theory of transformational grammar revolutionized the field, introducing 
the concept of an innate "universal grammar" that underlies all human languages. 
Beyond academia, Chomsky is a prominent critic of U.S. foreign policy, capitalism, and 
media systems, articulated in works like Manufacturing Consent (1988). His contributions 
span linguistics, philosophy, and political thought, leaving an indelible mark on both 
scholarly and public discourse. 


Norman Borlaug (1914—2009) 


Norman Borlaug was an American agronomist and humanitarian whose innovations in 
agriculture transformed global food production. Known as the "father of the Green 
Revolution," he developed high-yield, disease-resistant wheat varieties and introduced 
modern farming techniques that alleviated famine in countries like Mexico, India, and 
Pakistan. His work is credited with saving over a billion lives by addressing food 
insecurity on a massive scale. For his contributions to global peace and food security, 
Borlaug received the Nobel Peace Prize in 1970, leaving a legacy of hope and progress in 
agricultural science. 


And there are countless countless more people not listed here. Just think of all the people those 
people have helped. 


To end this essay on a more personal note, | need to talk about three people who have had a 
massive impact on me personally - John & Hank Green, and Mr. Rogers. 


The Story of John & Hank Green 


[This Story has not been endorsed or approved by John&Hank Green, but | am hoping that by 
including it, | can help put a dent in worldwide in tuberculosis, the deadliest infectious human 
disease, which happens to be curable] 


One habit of mine, that | was always a bit embarrassed by, is watching a lot of Youtube. Two 
creators that | have followed throughout the years have been John and Hank Green because of 
their good videos. To the best of my understanding, Hank Green started his career as a 
scientist, found a knack for content creation, became a science communicator, and has gone on 
to launch a string of successful business with his brother that give 100% of their profits to doing 
things like to establish an infant mortality ward in Serra Leona and, now, they are trying to 
create a blueprint for better health systems across the world in order to fight tuberculosis, the 
deadliest infectious disease in the world. | can’t remember the exact order John Green’s career 
got started in, but | remember that two big things at the start were being a hospital Chaplin and 
a book reviewer struggling with mental health issues. He stopped being a Chaplin when the 
questions like “Why did God let my child die” got too much to bear. After that, he became a 
contemplative writer, writing books about the human condition. One of these books, “The 
Anthropocene Reviewed”, was such a lovely book, that when | briefly fell in love with a 
thoughtful girl who was over the moon about finding the perfect words to describe things, this 
was one of the things | wanted to give her. His work as a Chaplin went on to inspire the novel 
“The Fault in our Stars”. Since then, he spun up his project to fight infant mortality in Serra 
Leona, and that inspired his new project to create a blueprint for better health systems across 
the world in order to fight tuberculosis, the deadliest infectious disease in the world. For a long 
time, they branded their endeavors as “projects to Decrease World Suck”. 


Just watch this video (https:/Awww.youtube.com/watch?v=sDhpBFEDU3ro) and this video 
(httos://www.youtube.com/watch?v=GFGSXP1eABY) 


My Story with Mr. Rogers 


Mr. Rogers was one of my most profound teachers. | used to have a bad case of what could 
easily be called “CPTSD”. My life used to be a living hell. | would constantly experience 
flashbacks to bad memories, and that would cause anxiety and depression that would cycle out 
of control, leading to worse memories arising, and the whole thing would grow until | was just 
left in my bedroom crying for days at a time, or being depressed for months at a time. | had this 
constant feeling of cyclical existential problems - existential dread, existential loneliness, 
existential despair, and | even attempted to kill myself a couple of times. Through this time of 
despair, | turned to Mr. Rogers for help. From my old emails, | found two things worth 
mentioning. | remembered that around this time | wept the first time | saw the documentary 
“Won't you be my Neighbor?” In addition, | found an exchange of something | used to do in 
times of trouble. | remember at my times feel like | was at rock bottom | would have imaginary 
conversations with Mr. Rogers, and | would try to figure out what he would say 


So | haven't read Plato before, but | was learning about him and how he would cast various 
famous people together to have chatted to see what happened. | decided to try this with Mr 
Rogers and Godot. 


MR: How do you feel? 


G: | feel sad Mr Rogers. 


MR: It's okay to feel sad sometimes. What's making you feel that way? 


G: It doesn't feel okay to be sad. | think I'm sad too often and I'm just going to make the people 
around me sad if | tell them. It's hard to articulate why | feel sad, but | think it boils down to the 
fact that | don't feel cared for or loved. 


MR: It's always okay to be sad. Everyone is sad from time to time, and some people are sad 
more and some less, but your feelings are always valid. It can also be hard to feel the love that 
other people give you. Sometimes other people don't always tell you. 


G: | know if | just got up and left a lot of people would be sad. But at the same time, if | just didn't 
leave my house for a week, they wouldn't notice or care. | try really hard to make the people 
around me happy, but | feel like it is very one-sided. 


MR: Giving love can be one of the hardest things to do. It can be hard to know how to do it, and 
it can also be hard to remember to do it. But just because they aren't doing it, doesn't mean you 
aren't loved. 


G: Giving love is really hard. | struggle with that. Sometimes when | care for people, | try to care 
for them in the way | want to be, but it isn't the way they want to be. It's hard to know everyone's 
needs because that isn't a thing most people talk about. It's not a thing I'm good at talking about. 


MR: Understanding love is one of the hardest things in the world. Deep within us, no 
matter who we are, there lives a feeling of wanting to be lovable, of wanting to be the kind 
of person that others like to be with. And the greatest thing we can do is to let people 
know they are loved and capable of loving. Love isn't a state of perfect caring. It's an 
active noun like struggle. To love someone is to strive to accept that person exactly the 
way he or she is, right here and now. 


G: Thank you for saying that. Sometimes when it feels hard, it can be easy to forget it's 
supposed to be hard sometimes. 


MR: You're welcome. I'm glad | could help you. | Know you are trying your best, and that's 
wonderful. | think you're special, and | like you just the way you are. 


(Some of those phrases from the exchange can be found in “The World According to Mister 
Rogers: Important Things to Remember”, emphasis mine) 


“Td like to be remembered for being a compassionate human being who happened to be 
fortunate enough to be born at a time when there was a fabulous thing called television that 
could allow me to use all the talents that | had been given.” - Fred Rogers 


Ultimately, it was living my life with all the suffering that put me on my spiritual quest, and here 
we are now. The single most important lesson I’ve learned in my life is everybody is my friend. 
So now, with everything that's been said - Won't you be my neighbor? 


You're not going to find all your answers in any book, only by living your life and paying attention 
will you find answers, but hopeful this has been helpful. 


Now go do your job - follow your dreams, make the world a better place, and be free. ¥ 


“Where there is no love, put love -- and you will find love.” — St John of the Cross 


This is it. 


By means of our meritorious deeds, 


May the Suffering be free from Suffering 
May the Fear-Struck be free from Fear 
May the Grieving be free from Greif 

So too may all Being-Be. 


From the highest realms of existence to the lowest, 
May all being arisen in these realms, 

With form and without form, 

With perception and without perception, 

Be released from all Suffering, 

And attain to Perfect Peace 


May all being be free from suffering 


Sadu! Sadu! Sadu! 


